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Act BRIAN STELFREEZE 


proudly writing the editorial 
celebrating the 25th spectacular 
issue of COMICS INTERVIEW, 
and then, in rapid succession, notes 
for landmark issues #50, #75 and 
#100. 

I remember Stan Lee scripting a 
phenomenal 100 issues of 
FANTASTIC FOUR, and then 
breaking the barrier and going 
beyond — but not by too far. I 
remember many a living comics 
legend announcing intentions of 
remaining 100 issues or more on a 
title, but few of them actually 
following through. 

And now, to my own consummate 
and profound amazement, here I 
am writing an astonishing acknow- 
ledgement on the occasion of 
COMICS INTERVIEW #125. 

The life of this publication has 
spanned perhaps the most awesome 
and unexpected evolution anyone 
could have envisioned for the 
comics medium, an ever astounding 
economic anomaly in the face of a 
global recession that borders on 
Depression. 

Who knows what the future holds? 
No one, really. Retailers, dis- 
tributors, publishers, creators and, 
of course, readers all have their 
own opinions. But whatever awaits 
ahead, there’s one thing it seems 
you can be sure of: 

Count on COMICS INTERVIEW 
to be here, inside the industry, doing 
what we do best, covering the 
comics field in all its myriad aspects. 

Remember: we don’t just promise. 
We deliver. That’s the secret of our 


success! 
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SPOTLIGHT: 
KNIGHTQUEST 

dc’s dark-meister, denny o’neil, on 
the new batman, the old batman, 
comics continuity, the new mythology 
and more 


[4] 


ACTOR: 
LYLE TALBOT 


the old mythology of superman & 
batman — or, to put it another way, 
before television, there were... 
movie serials! 
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ACTOR: 

JOHN DeLANCIE 

speaking of tv series, a “q’’-and-a 
session with the star trek: next 
generation actor and, believe it or not, 
comics scripter, too 


(34) 


ARTIST: KEN BALD 
from dr. kildare to dark shadows, a 
dialog with the syndicated strip 
comics artist king of realism. 


LETTERS: 
THE LAST WORD 


acall for the overthrow of denny 
o’neil and more hot stuff 
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- . and literally (literarily, quest” storylines, O'Neil is uniquely 


too!): Denny O'Neil. 
Pencils & inks for this, 

+ the newest Batman, by 
se Mike Manley. 


qualified to steer the direction of a 54- 
year-old legend’s most dramatic 
changes. With Bruce Wayne crippled, 
with a new Dark Knight on the horizon, 
the Batman titles are setting standards 
for the industry to follow. And Dennis 
O’Neil, whose life and career has been 
intertwined with Batman’s (they both 
first appeared in May 1939), stands 
prepared to take Batman forward into 
the next millennium. In an afternoon 
conversation with DC’s Batman editor, 
we spoke of the changes upcoming for 
the dark knight of the heroic myth, of 
metafiction, and of the challenges of 
being caretaker of a 20th century 
legend. 


MARK LUCAS: Is Bruce Wayne out of 
commission for Batman for good? 

DENNY O’NEIL: Well, he’s out of 
commission as Batman. As Bruce Wayne, 
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| he will be very active. We’re going to play 
a with the idea of a guy who’s been very 
| physical all of his life, suddenly deprived terrorists. There doesn’t seem to be any | oncrutches oracane. He’ll be looking for 
“ of that yet with a problem he feels he must | reason for this. It’s like a motiveless | clues and trying to trace down these two 
i solve. We'll see where that will take us. crime. Bruce decides he bears some re- | people. These will not be talking heads 
4 MARK: What problem is that? sponsibility for this and decides to use his | stories. It’ll be a challenge to get action 


DENNY: In about an issue, Robin’s fa- 
ther and the doctor who’s been treating 
both him and Bruce Wayne, Dr. Shondra 
Kinsolving, are kidnapped, apparently by 


Name: Dennis O’Neil. 
Age: 54. 
Born: 1939 — St. Louis, MO. 


Current Residence: Brooklyn, 
NY. 

Greatest Influences: Stan Lee and 
Will Eisner. 

Current Influences: Currently in- 
fluenced more by non-fiction. (Hint 
to writers: You are more likely to get 


detective skills to find out what has 
happened. So, for about a year, he will be 
tracing around the world, first in a wheel- 
chair, then with Alfred, and maybe later 


VITAL STATISTICS 


story ideas from non-fiction.) 
Favorite Work of Own: “There Is 
No Hope in Crime Alley” (most 
influential and most fond of); the 
entire 36 issues of THE QUES- 
TION (“probably the most personal 
work I’ve ever done”); the Ra’s Al 
Ghul stories from BATMAN; and 
GREEN LANTERN / GREEN 
ARROW. 


SPOTLIGHT: 
KNIGHTQUEST 
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into them. But, that’s what we’re sup- 
posed to do, solve problems like that. 
MARK: You'll be refocusing on Bruce 
Wayne/Batman as a detective? 

DENNY: On Bruce Wayne as a detective. 
The first two stories will appear in JUS- 
TICE LEAGUE TASK FORCE #5 and #6 
written by me, co-starring Bronze Tiger 
whom, weirdly enough, I created about 
twenty years ago for an ill-remembered 
title called RICHARD DRAGON, 
KUNG-FU FIGHTER, and an interesting 
new character the Justice League folks 
came up with, Gypsy. Green Arrow also 
makes an appearance in the second of 
these stories. The story will then be 
picked up by Alan Grant. That will take 
Bruce Wayne to England, which will be 
in three issues of SHADOW OF THE 
BAT. It will end with a final three-issue 
arc that will appear in LEGENDS OF 
THE DARK KNIGHT, written by me. I 
have no idea who the artist will be as yet. 
Bruce is going to be out of Gotham City 
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but very, very busy. 

MARK: And what about Gotham City? 
DENNY: That’s the other part of the 
story. That’s ol’ — as we’ll call him — 
Azbats. With BATMAN #500 the story 
bifurcates. We'll be following Bruce in 
“Knightquest: The Search.” Meanwhile, 
back in Gotham with “Knightquest: The 
Crusade,” we’ll be looking at Jean-Paul 
Vallee assuming the identity of Batman, 
changing his costume, and, I think, more 
interestingly, changing his modus 
operandi. It will be a very different ver- 
sion of Batman, not only in appearance 
but in the way he operates: the kinds of 
things he does, people’s reactions to him. 


All of this is complicated because of the 
fact that a lot of what makes Jean-Paul 
able to function as a hero happens below 
the threshold of his consciousness. He 
himself does not know what he is capable 
of or how he will react in a given situa- 
tion. It’ll be an interesting way to look at 
the superhero in the context of stories that 
we hope will be everything you buy a 
superhero comic for — or at least every- 
thing you buy a DC superhero comic for: 
A lot of emphasis on story. I tend to 
employ very, very skilled writers. One of 
the things I think we succeed in doing is 
making everything reasonably self-con- 
tained. This will all be part of a very 
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Mike Manley 
pulls out the 
stops for this 
pencil page from 
BATMAN #500 
(of which this is a 
detail). The story 
is by Mr. O'Neil. 


large, 30-something-part macrostory. 
But, within that, you won’t need to read 2- 
3 issues to get a complete story, begin- 
ning-middle-and-end. Everything you 
need to know to understand this story will 
be contained within it. If we do our jobs 
properly, the information will be given in 
the context of this plot, what you’re 
looking at here-and-now. We’ll try not to 
interrupt the story to give you a lot of 
back-information. It will all be integrated 
into an ongoing plot. So I count very 
heavily on the skill of my writers. But, 
then, I employ very skilled writers. 

MARK: It sounds like you have a very 
definite conclusion to this story. Does 


i 


10 


that mean we should expect Bruce 
Wayne back as Batman? 

DENNY: Not yet. I hope to have a 
definite conclusion by the end of this 
summer. I will meet with Doug Moench, 
Chuck Dixon, and Scott Peterson in San 
Diego. The great gathering of the tribes 
once a year there. If all goes well, we’ll be 
able to get an afternoon out of the city. If 
I have my way, we’ll drive down to 
Mexico or up into the mountains or some- 
thing and just walk around and try to 
figure out how the story is going to end. 
I’m not being coy. We have some ideas of 
how we’d like to present the ending, 
which would be in five double-sized 
books. You won’t have to buy them all in 
the same week, however! What exactly 
that ending is going to be, I hope to know 
by September. 

MARK: Should we expect Bruce Wayne 
back as Batman? 

DENNY: I don’t really know. Some of it 
will depend on my trying to judge readers’ 
reactions between now and then. What 
Stan Lee used to say is true — we do pay 
attention to the feedback we get. For a 
number of reasons, I’m curious to see how 
the readers react to Azbats or the charac- 
ter of Azrael. We introduced him in a 
mini-series last year, and frankly the 
reception was disappointing. That’s not a 
secret. Archie Goodwin said as much in 
the introduction to the paperback version. 
Now, the books are getting a belatedly 
good reputation and are selling for many 
times the cover price on the back issue 
market. I’ve heard a lot of compliments 
about the story and the art from people 
who read the paperback and who didn’t 
see the original issues. So, there’s some 
interest in Azrael, and we’ll see what 
happens with that too before we make 
final decisions about the fate of these 
guys. 

MARK: Was Azrael introduced as the 
intended new Batman from the start? 
DENNY: Absolutely. That part was done 
with malice aforethought. Unfortunately, 
we couldn’t advertise that at the time. So, 
we worked hard to make it a series people 
would find interesting in and for itself. 
Both Azrael and Bane, we knew they 
would serve an important part in the 
Batman continuity from the start. We’ve 
been working on “Knightfall” for about 
two years. Azrael and Bane were created 
to serve the function they eventually 
served. Some other stuff was just lucky 
accidents. 

MARK: Are such attention-getting sto- 
ries — like Batman being replaced — 
required nowadays to increase sales? 
DENNY: Well, I don’t think so. I think a 


AZRAEL art by Joe Quesada and Kevin Nowlan. 


lot of things can increase sales. I think 
probably that question is in the context of 
Mike Carlin’s “Death of Superman” 
storyline. What this is really about is, two 
years ago when obviously I didn’t know 
whether sales would be good or bad — my 
crystal ball isn’t too the accurate — I did 
have sense based on 26 years of experi- 
ence, now 28, that the series would need a 
figurative slap in the face about now, that 
it might be kind of getting routine. So, we 
set about answering the question, what 
could we do that would be unexpected, 
that would get us really interested. As a 
general rule, if the creative people are 
really involved in a storyline, that will 
involve the readers as well. Everybody 
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part from the start. Some other stuff was lucky accidents?’ 


will be doing their best work. And, people 
who really like comics as a narrative form 
will respond to that. The speculators, 
well, that’s the luck of the draw what they 
decide will be, what they decide will be 
worth buying. But, what we work hard to 
do is to provide a strong storyline. From 
our very first discussions, this seemed 
like a very strong storyline. It has had the 
effect of raising sales, but it was mostly 
intended to wake everybody up on 
Batman based on just a guess on my part 
that we would need to do that about now 
MARK: Was there trepidation about 
fooling around with a 50+-year-old 
legend? 

DENNY: Oh, sure. We’re already getting 
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the hate mail. I’ve done a lot of radio and 
television about this, and twice I’ve got- 
ten attacked on live radio, as recently as 
yesterday. That’s what happens when you 
play with, as you say, a 50-year-old 
legend. It shouldn’t stop us from doing it 
because, if we put these characters in 
amber, like the mosquitos in JURASSIC 
PARK, everybody would say, “That’s 
fine, that’s nice,” but after awhile nobody 
would read them. Superman and Batman 
have been in continuous publication for 
55 and 54 years, respectively. Characters 
would not survive as popular characters if 
they did not change. To my sketchy recol- 
lection, there have been five Batmen over 
the years. None of them have been wrong. 
All have been right for their era. The trick 
is to allow a character to evolve and yet to 
preserve the essence of that character, to 
let the externals change but keep the 
archetype intact. So, storylines like the 
one we’re currently doing are just an 
elaborate way of doing that. If we were 
still publishing the Batman I loved as a 
kid, I would still love it, but it would have 
nothing to say to a contemporary 
audience. 

MARK: You said there were five 
Batmen? 

DENNY: Yes, there have been five fairly 
radical different versions of the character. 
In the 60s, he was a comedian, in effect. 
In the ’50s, he was a daytime character. In 
the ’70s and early ’80s, he was a soap 
opera character. There was a stretch when 
he was primarily a detective character. 
He started and is currently this dark, 
obsessed creature of the night. But, there 
have been five fairly distinct interpreta- 
tions and gradients within each interpre- 
tation. As I said, I’m not prepared to say 
any of them are wrong. I’m prepared to 
say I personally have trouble reading 
some of them. But, I’m not a 13-year-old 
who was alive at the time they were being 


published. There is a lot less right and 
wrong in these things than people think. 
When people say, “That’s wrong,” what it 
usually means is, “I don’t like this,” if you 
get to the root of their reactions. 
MARK: Is the new Azrael Batman the 
next one in the stages? 

DENNY: We’ll see. To some extent, 
we’re terra incognito. We’re making it up 
as we go along. One of the things I think 
the academics haven’t gotten onto about 
comics yet is that we’re doing something 
that’s never been done before in the 
history of narrative, at least Mike Carlin 
and I. We are dealing with characters who 
have been in continuous publication in the 
same medium — as well as other media 
— for over 50 years and continue to be 
visible several times a month. And, we’re 
integrating their stories into a kind of 
macro-story, a big saga which is the DC 
Universe. It’s something that’s never 
been done in the history of storytelling. 
Consequently, more often than not, we’re 
guessing. Basically, we’re making it up as 
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From DETECTIVE 
COMICS #667 — details of 
pencils by Graham Nolan. 
(Note: The small “x” marks 
are indications of fully- 
blackened areas for the 
inker to fill in.) 


we go along because no one’s done this 
before. 


MARK: On that, what impact do you 
think comics have had as an artform? 

DENNY: I think that eventually people 
will see what we’re doing is having an 
influence on television in particular, 
maybe on movies, possibly on novels, but 
nil when it comes to short stories and 


theater. Comics and soap opera have 
pioneered this kind of serial form. But we 
do it in a very different way than soap 
opera. There characters are life-sized. 
Ours are much larger than life. We’re 
trying to combine instant mythology, tak- 
ing archetypes and realizing them as 
characters that modern people can iden- 
tify with, and embedding them in this. . . 
the only word I can come up with when 
I’m speaking of this is what I’ve coined 
metafiction, this great big macrocosmic 
story. Within that, because of the de- 
mands of craftsmanship, to try to present 
this in discrete units, as classically plotted 
beginning-middle-and-end, the three 
stage plot that has been used for movies, 
for drama. I think we’re having an influ- 
ence. I’ll probably be dead before anyone 
knows how much of what kind of 
influence. 

MARK: You’ve been involved in this 
industry for 28 years. How do you keep it 
fresh for yourself. 

DENNY: Partially the job keeps it fresh, 
because comics have changed and 
evolved immensely since I’ve started, 
very different in terms of the business of 
publishing and in terms of what we do, 
particularly in the last ten years. In just 
trying to keep up with what’s going on, 
and part of my job is hopefully to keep a 
half step ahead of what’s going on. IfI try 
to do that honestly and well, that forces 
me to stay awake. As a writer, I try and 
change my act every so often. My advice 
to any writer who’s been doing the same 
kind of work for over 20 years is, every so 
often throw out 30% of your bag of tricks. 


Another pencil panel 
by Manley — 
BATMAN #500. 


“Comics have evolved immensely since I’ve been involved?’ 


Try to make it hard for yourself. If you’ve 
written as many scripts as I have, it’s not 
impossible to go on automatic pilot. I 
think I know every trick there is. But, that 
will be a kind of controlled boredom if I 
do that. In some mysterious, alchemical 
way, my boredom inevitably translates 
itself to the readers. So, if it’s hard, I may 
be frustrated and angry, but I won’t be 
bored. 

MARK: What's the greatest change 
you've seen in comics? 

DENNY: The level of sophistication. In 
the field overall . . . comics are a native 
American artform, and like all native 
American artforms, we had to be appreci- 
ated in Europe before we were appreci- 
ated here. One of the things we’ve gotten 
from Europe and Asia is that comics are 
good for a lot of different things. The 
form, as a form, is a lot less limited. We’re 
seeing that reflected, for example, in the 
work Karen Berger’s doing with Ver- 
tigo. As for what I do, the stories and the 
characterization and the approach is 
much, much more sophisticated than what 
was being done ten years ago, much less 
than when I started. One of the greatest 
charms of comics when I started was that 
there were zero expectations. Everybody 
expected it to be drek. So, if you were one 
micron better than drek, you were great. 
Now, there are standards. I really hate to 
say this, but we are being recognized as a 
valid artform. I think that’s a mine field, 
but it’s one we’re going to have to learn 
how to negotiate. Again, a very long 
answer to a simple question. Sophistica- 
tion within each genre of comics and a 
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recognition that comics as a form can 
handle almost any genre. 

MARK: Do you feel, then, that 
Batman’s limited by his superhero 
aspects? 

DENNY: Only insofar as we’re working 
out of a tradition of heroic fiction. For 
example, people tend to use the word 
melodrama as a pejorative. I don’t. Melo- 
drama is a genre, as are tragedy and 
comedy. If you’re going to stay true to the 
essence of the character, he comes out of 
that warrior-hero tradition, sort of com- 
bined with the demon tradition. Batman is 
an icon who is very dark. It’s sort of like 
taking a devil figure and making him a 
hero. There’s a kind of mingling of tradi- 
tional line in there. But, basically, 
Batman and most of the superheroes are 
out of a tradition of heroic fiction in our 
literature that goes back to Gilgamesh. 
Insofar as that tradition has limits, yes. 
But, I think that there is a tremendous 
amount of elbow room and certainly a 
large amount of unexplored possibilities 
in that tradition. For example, look where 
the Beatles took rock’n’ roll which, when 
it first appeared in the ’50s, was consid- 
ered to be a very limited form, capable of 
expressing not much more than animal 
exuberance. There are limits, but they are 
a lot further out there than anyone knows, 
and we haven’t come close to reaching 
them yet. 

MARK: Do you, as editor of Batman, 
plan to take the line into those realms, at 
least a little? 

DENNY: Yes, I hope so. I would like to 
believe that we have pushed the envelope 
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a little bit already. To echo one of your 
earlier questions, if we’re going to keep it 
interesting for ourselves, we’re going to 
have to keep pushing. We’ re going to have 
to try to draw nearer and nearer to those 
limits. And, by the time we get to them, 
circumstances may have changed, and 
they may be non-existent or pushed back 
another three light years. I don’t know. 
Again, there’s nothing we can look to for 
guidance as we try to predict the future 
because nobody’s done this before . . . to 
do what, not only myself but Mike Carlin 
and many other superhero editors to one 
degree or another in this position are 
working in, which is a mutation of an old 
form, but a mutation that is real distinct 
and one that no one quite understands yet. 
Mike Carlin and I, our jobs are maybe a 
little bit more complicated by the longev- 
ity of our characters. Sherlock Holmes 
had, what, 60-something stories? We do 
nearly that many Batman stories each 
year, and the character goes back 54 
years. And, there’s something else I really 
try not to think about. Mike and I are 
working on characters who are recogniz- 
able to probably 80% of the people on the 
planet. When we did the death of Robin a 
few years ago, I had to really revise my 
own thinking about what I did for a living, 
because up to that point, I thought, “These 
are stories. I’m a fiction writer. I’m a 
fiction editor. I’m turning out a series of 
stories.” But, the extraordinary reaction 
to the death of Robin made me realize that 
I’mnot that. I’m the custodian of folklore. 
These are post-industrial folk figures. 
Because, even if you’ve not read a comic 
book in 20 years or never read a comic 
book, Batman and Superman and maybe a 
few of the others are part of your con- 
sciousness. You have a kind of relation- 
ship to them, a psychological relation- 
ship, maybe tenuous. Simply because 
everyone knows who they are and every- 
body knows approximately what they’re 
about, they’re a lot more than simple 
fictional characters. I’m a custodian of 
folklore which, again, is something that 
might paralyze you if you thought about 
it. You have to be aware of all that stuff 
and then ignore it, or the temptation 
would be to serve as a preserver of the 
tradition. If you do that, the tradition gets 
very stale and very bored, respected 
as a tradition but not loved as an 
entertainment. 

MARK: It’s the new mythology. 
DENNY: Yes, that’s exactly it. That was 
a buzzword in the ’60s, and I thought at 
the time, “Yeah, uh-huh, sure, right.” But, 
I was hired to give a lecture on comics and 


months to prepare it, so I had time to do 
research on it. And, I kept coming up with 
the fact that comics are a new mythology. 
Given that we’re living in a vastly differ- 
ent world than the world when the tradi- 
tional ancient myths were created, it’s 
pretty much followed the same evolution- 
ary path and pretty much follows the same 
tules. It looks like it’s going in the same 
direction. So, once I would have scoffed 
at that idea or thought that was just comic 
book people trying to inflate their own 
importance. Now, I think it’s absolutely 
accurate. Even the screw-ups, even the 
inconsistencies are similar to the incon- 
sistencies, say, in the story of Zeus. And 
probably for approximately the same rea- 
sons. The difference is that we do every- 
thing on a greatly accelerated time scale. 
It used to take 20 generations for a myth to 
evolve. Now it probably takes 20 years, if 
that. 

MARK: That’s probably because of the 
global media now. 

DENNY: Yes. There’s a European 
scholar named Ernest Casserir who says 
somewhere that a myth is a story that 20 
generations could agree on. With Batman, 
there have probably been 10 editors, close 
to 200 writers (I’m just guessing), a lot of 
artists, a few publishers, and a few out- 
side people like radio and television 
people who have had some say in shaping 
it. So, Batman, although he’s only 54 
years old, is only a story or the end 
product of what a lot of people have 
agreed on. It didn’t take 20 generations 
because there are so many more people 
and communication happens so much 
more quickly. So, what we have is instant 
mythology. But, the kind of process of 
shaping the story as it passes through 


different sensibilities just happens a lot - 


faster. 

MARK: /t seems like Archie Goodwin is 
given a little more free reign to do 
alternative Batman stories like NIGHT 
CRIES or the material in LEGENDS OF 
THE DARK KNIGHT. How does the sort 
of extra freedom he has influence your 
work on the main titles? 

DENNY: Not very much at all. He’s 
doing different things. I’m in charge of the 
Batman mythos. He’s in charge of every- 
thing else. The deal we have, which we 
haven’t talked about very much, is that 
when I write a story for LEGENDS, it’s 
in the continuity. That’s been the deal 
from the very beginning. That is, in fact, 
why I don’t edit LEGENDS. It allows me 
to occasionally write for it. I haven’t 
taken very much advantage of that privi- 
lege, but I wouldn’t want to see it go 


feel like writing a Batman story and that’s 
my venue for doing it. So, if it’s got my 
name on it, it’s part of continuity. If it 
doesn’t, it’s a legend of Batman, just like 
the title says. 

MARK: Such as LEGENDS #50, the 
revised origin of the Joker? 

DENNY: It’s not a revised origin, it’s an 
augmented origin. This is a story we 
haven’t told before. It’s Joker: Year One, 
in effect. It’s what Mark Gruenwald 
calls a continuity implant. The classic 
example of that is Stick’s story in DARE- 
DEVIL that Frank Miller did. It doesn’t 
contradict anything that Stan Lee and 
either Wally Wood or Bill Everett did 
originally, but it augments it, it supple- 
ments it, it fleshes it out. So, I did my 
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homework. I was careful not to contradict J 

anything that we know about the Joker. In z - ©... previous page: an 
fact, the story, while I will stipulate that . entire page 
it’s completely independent and self con- sequence from 
tained, reads off of THE KILLING BATMAN #500, 
JOKE. I would like to believe that you by Manley. 


don’t have to read THE KILLING JOKE 
to completely understand this, but if you 
have read THE KILLING JOKE, you’ll 
see that it’s all of a piece. 
MARK: There are a number of spin-offs 
coming from “Knightfall” and the 
Batman titles now. It seems like everyone 
in Gotham City is being spotlighted. 
Catwoman and Robin are due for their 
own series. The Huntress is supposed to 
get a mini-series. How much continuity 
and congruency is there going to be 
among all of these titles? 
DENNY: They will be part of the same 
continuity. Specifically, CATWOMAN 
reads off BATMAN #499, though, again, 
you don’t have to read BATMAN #499 to 
completely understand the story. ROBIN 
comes out of BATMAN #501. We’re 
actually working out of a tight continuity. 
I have in front of me a computer screen 
with more continuity on it than I ever 
thought I’d have to deal with in my life. I 
don’t do tight continuity in that when we 
sit down two or three times a year with the 
creative people, we don’t plot point-for- 
point the story incidents. We know gener- 
ally who the villains will be, especially if 
they’re big, popular villains. But, we’re 
more aware of who our cast of characters 
will be, where they’ll be emotionally, 
physically, psychologically. 

In the old days, if Bruce 
Wayne had broken his back in issue #97, 
by issue #99 he might be up, doing 
business as usual. Or, if he broke his back 
in one Bat-title, that wouldn’t be reflected 
in another. What we try and do is create a 
sort of life for these characters that is 


mythology a couple of years ago. I had six away, because every once in awhile I do consistent and logical. What I try and do 
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as an editor is leave it loose enough so that 
my creative people don’t feel that every- 
thing is plotted out for them ahead of time, 
and especially leave it loose enough for 
somebody to have a better idea. Some- 
times in the act of writing a story, that 
process will generate other ideas. If 
they’re good, we want to be able to 
accommodate them. We don’t want to be 
bound in by something we thought of six 
months earlier, that if Doug Moench has 
a terrific idea, we can’t find a place for it. 
At the end of the year, it should all make 
sense. I think it has for the past several 
years. I’ve adopted what I think of as a 
mosaic approach. It may not be that 
BATMAN this month opens 15 seconds 
after the end of DETECTIVE but nothing 
contradicts anything else. And, at the end 
cf the year, it’s possible to assemble a 
‘umeline and show that everything had its 
place and everything happened logically 
and nothing contradicted anything else. 
For “Knightfall” and ”Knightquest,” 
we’re actually getting tighter than that. 
It'll be much less a mosaic and much more 
a linear story arc. 

MARK: How will Gotham and the 
Batman supporting cast react to a new 
Batman, especially one that’s possibly 
so different? 

DENNY: That’s one of the things that’s 
going to be interesting. Some people react 
positively. Some people react negatively. 
Some people will think, “Gee, he’s finally 
learned to do his job: Other people will 


“I’ve adopted what I think of as a mosaic approach?’ 


be horrified. That’s one of the things 
we’re going to play with, the modern idea 
of hero. Who’s a hero? A Schwar- 
zeneggar character or Sherlock Holmes? 
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Who’s a greater hero? Is it possible to 
quantify that? Is that a question that 
should even be asked? 

MARK: What about Bruce Wayne? 
DENNY: A different kind of story dy- 
namic. That will be a story of a man’s 
extreme intelligence and a great number 
of acquired skills doing something that he 
feels he must do, but at the same time 
coping with a terrible setback in his life. I 
would like to think that that’s another 
look at the idea of hero. Heroes, by my 
lights, are not necessarily guys who can 
crash through windows. And, they’re em- 
phatically not guys whose main claim to 
heroism is the ability to commit wholesale 
slaughter. The bravest people I know are 
people whose lives are such that it’s an 
effort for them to get out of bed in the 
morning, yet they go ahead and live their 
lives. That’s a quiet, but deeper, sort of 
heroism. It requires more commitment, 
more courage, because adrenalin doesn’t 
help in that at all. You have to simply be 
determined to do it. So, that’s the kind of 
heroism we’ll be looking at in the Bruce 
Wayne story. 

MARK: It seems everyone these days 
has their own opinion of why Bruce 
Wayne has been Batman. What do you 
think motivates him psychologically? 
DENNY: I don’t think it’s any great 
secret. There was a trauma, a big horrible 
trauma that affected his particular person- 
ality more deeply and permanently than it 
might affect his twin brother, for ex- 
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ample, if he’d had one. That trauma 
governed his life for a number of years. 
There came a point, though, at which he 
made an existential decision. By the time 
he had reached that degree of self-aware- 
ness, he’d acquired a number of skills. He 
was also gifted genetically. He was born 
smart and strong. So, he made a decision. 
“TI can do this thing. I’m uniquely quali- 
fied in the world to do this thing. And, it’s 
a thing that’s worth doing. So, I am 
choosing to allow my childhood to con- 
tinue to shape my life:” The implication is 
that, at some point in the future, he might 
make another choice. That’s the differ- 
ence between crazy and driven. Driven, 
yes. Crazy, no. A psychopath wouldn’t 
have that degree of self-awareness. There 
would be no choice. He would be acting 
out of pure compulsion. Again, I would 
have trouble calling such a person a hero, 
no matter what extravagant things he did. 
There has to be that component of aware- 
ness, I think, in anybody that’s a real 
hero. I don’t know what my predecessors 


“Five hundred issues. That’s been done only twice before, 


thought about these things, but we’ve sort 
of built that into Batman for the last eight 
years. Again, I don’t think these questions 
ever occurred to anybody before ten years 
ago. The good guys were the ones in the 
suits who did the good stuff and nobody 
really thought about it much beyond that. 
MARK: Why the suit as opposed to 
politics or joining the FBI or some other 
force? 

DENNY: I answered the FBI question in 
an origin story I did for SECRET ORI- 
GINS. He tried it and decided he’d be 
spending more time filling out forms than 
catching criminals, and that’s not what he 
thought he should do. As for the other 
part, why does anybody choose anything? 
There are two ways to answer that. One is 
outside the story and one is inside the 
story. The inside the story answer in- 
volves the way the events of his life 
shaped him. It’s a thing he can do; he 
thinks it’s worth doing. It probably en- 
gages the creative part of his nature, 
whereas the detective work engages the 
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analytic part. Why do twins end up, one 
an accountant and one a Greenwich Vil- 
lage bohemian, with exactly the same 
upbringing? My two daughters were born 
11 months apart. One’s 28 and one’s 27. 
Very, very different young women. Both 
admirable in their own way but very 
different with precisely identical upbring- 
ing. I don’t know if you know anything 
about chaos theory. It’s part of JURAS- 
SIC PARK. I’m in the process of finishing 
reading a book which I’m not understand- 
ing a whole lot of. But a tiny, little thing 
that is too small to be noticed, given time, 
can have a huge effect. So, Batman has 
chosen to do this particular thing because 
something happened, some set of circum- 
stances aimed him in this direction, and at 
some point he makes a conscious choice 
to continue in that direction. The other 
answer, the one that’s outside the story, I 
tried to explore in a story called “Sha- 
man,” where, in every mythological tradi- 
tion that I know about, characters are 
marked as special by their garb, particu- 


larly by masks, but to some degree by 
other garb. And, I think that’s what 
superheroes are: That idea done in a 
modem sensibility. It’s an idea you see all 
around. Priests when they’re saying Mass 
wear special clothing. Cops. Any kind of 
uniform has that idea. While the person 
may be ordinary, the function they serve 
is not ordinary. It’s greater than normal 
humanity. The garb is a way of external- 
izing that. 

MARK: Moving along, speculators and 
gimmicks seem to garner great attention 
nowadays. How has this affected you and 
Batman? 

DENNY: I generally don’t think of them. 
Someone else thinks of them. I get to- 
gether with the cover editor and art direc- 
tor, and we find a way to make them work. 
DC as a whole, but this office in particu- 
lar, tends not to be indiscriminate. We 
only use them on books we feel the 
content is worthy of special attention. On 
a Batman book, that will usually mean 
that something inside is special. We want 
to commemorate it or call people’s atten- 
tion to it. But, we’ve never used a cover 
enhancement for its own sake. Please God 
we never will. BATMAN #500 has a 
couple of cover enhancements. Not only 
is it important to the current storyline, but 
it’s five hundred issues of something. 
That’s been done only twice before, that 


any periodical has gone 500 issues of 
continuous publication. It’s an extraordi- 
nary achievement — worthy, I think, of 
something on the cover. I don’t under- 
stand speculators, and I don’t understand 
the collector’s mentality. I’m not a collec- 
tor. I don’t have a complete collection of 
my own stuff, much less anything else. 
That’s just completely alien to me. Doug 
Moench and I were talking earlier about 
what was a practice when we were kids of 
trading comics. It was the antithesis of 
putting them in a plastic bag and sticking 
them on a shelf. You would load up your 
little wagon, literally, and go up and down 
the block to four or five kids who you 
knew were comics readers. At the end of 
an afternoon, you’d have 30 new comics 
to read. You could perpetuate this for 
several months before every kid that was 
in the group had read everything, and then 
somebody would have to buy some new 
ones. Doug said that he used to do that and 
then eventually trade back for his favor- 
ites. He said they came back in pretty 
shabby condition because, by that time, 
seven kids had read them. But, he had his 
cake and ate it that way, got the full value 
for trading them and eventually acquired 
them for his special collection of comics. 
I’m not a collector of anything. I feel 
uncomfortable owning things. I have to 
own a car. So, I’m not able to speak to 
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that. I’m not putting people down at all. 
‘On the contrary, I think it’s a great hobby. 
It’s just not something I have anything to 
do with. 

MARK: Ona related note, this has been 
dubbed, “The Summer of Glut.’ Do you 
see acrash or implosion forthcoming? 
DENNY: It’s hard for me to believe that 
everybody will survive everything that’s 
out there. I’ve talked to a number of 
retailers over the past few weeks. They’re 
in a terrible bind. Assuming they have 
money, and many of them don’t have that 
in sufficient quantities, they don’t have 
room to put everything out. So, they’re 
having to be very selective. It seems to me 
fairly obvious what books and what lines 
of books will not get very well displayed. 
There are a bunch of new superhero lines 
starting up this summer, and a lot of other 
stuff. For comics readers, I think it’s a 
glorious time because there’s so much 
available, literally a comic book for every 
taste. But, I don’t know that every com- 
pany is going to be able to survive this. 
I’m very glad I’m not a comics retailer 
this summer. I think they have an almost 
impossible situation. 

MARK: Is there fear that some of the 
Batman titles will be lost in the sea? 
DENNY: No. We’re at a high point 
currently. Our sales figures are much 
higher than I had any reason to expect 
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i Two panels very profitable thing, but it would be an 

i from interesting kind of challenge. It would be 
DETECTIVE an exercise in craftsmanship. Apart from 

667 — pencils that, I pretty much have accomplished 

by Nolan. everything I’ve set out to accomplish. I’ve 
actually gone a bit further than I ever \ 
anticipated going, both as a writer and 
editor. I’ve no reason to. be dissatisfied 4 
with the way my professional life has i 
gone at all, especially since I’ve never 
thought of myself as having a career. That 
word seems very alien when applied to 
me. I stumbled into writing comics 28 
years ago, and J stumbled from month-to- 
month getting assignments. Occasionally, 
assignments would lead to other things 
like being offered editorial positions. I’ve 
never had a game plan. Again, doing one 
thing at a time and making up my life as I 
went along. Suddenly, it’s 28 years later 
and I haven’t been in the newspaper 
business for almost three decades. I guess 
I’m not in that business anymore. But I 
have one of the most interesting jobs in 
publishing, and I’ve had a life that’s far 
more interesting that anything I could 
have anticipated. 

MARK: What do you see for yourself, 
then, in the next ten years? 

DENNY: I don’t know. Ask me ina year. 
I’m going to get past the current 
workload, which is pretty heavy, and then 
take stock and see if I can figure it out 
from there. 

MARK: What's it like being in the 
center of this mass media attention now? 
DENNY: It’s stressful. Last Monday, I 
woke up and put on my clothes, thinking, 
“Oh, damn! I have to be on television 
today. I have to wear a better shirt than 
this.” Suddenly I realized, “I’m complain- 
ing?” People kill to be on television and 
I’mcomplaining because I have to change 
shirts and make sure my hair is combed 
properly. It’s fun talking to reporters. It 
has been fun being on television. One of 
the TV interviews I gave this time was an , 
interview by an extraordinarily bright, | 
intelligent, thoughtful woman who had 
done her homework, so it was a pleasure 
talking to her. At other times, as per my 
radio show yesterday, it can be an awful 
chore that you have to get through. I have 
done so much of it now that it’s not as 
much fun as it once was. There are times 
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they’d be. No, I’m not a bit worried about 
that. 

MARK: Is there anything in comics that 
you haven't done that you'd still like to? 
DENNY: Sure, I’d like to write funny 
animals. I’d like to write a comic strip. 
It’s not inconceivable that I’d get a crack 
at funny animals. Comic strips seem to be 
very much a dying breed. I’d actually 


agreed to do DALLAS while I was still 
working for Marvel. That had to be more 
than eight years ago. A medical reason 
popped up, and a doctor said, “Don’t 
increase your workload for six months.” 
So, I didn’t. By the time I got clear of that 
problem, the DALLAS opportunity had 
gone away. But, just to see if I could do it 
. .. I wouldn’t expect that it would be a 


when it’s not fun at all. The times when it 
is fun, it’s not that I’m going on radio or 
television per se, I’m talking to a bright, 
interested person . . . and there happens to 
be a microphone present. Television, I 
never watch the things unless I see them 
by accident. My wife tapes them, so if I 
ever feel masochistic and want to really 
depress myself, I could watch all of them 
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“Comics have always been a funhouse mirror — 


reflection of what’s going on in the world?’ 


in one day. But I hate the way I look on 
television, so I tend to avoid suffering that 
particular way. 


MARK: You’re aware that you’re repre- 
senting not just yourself and the Batman 
titles but actually the whole comics 


community? 
DENNY: Yes, to some degree. That’s a 
pretty heavy load to carry, especially 


since you want to be honest. I don’t want 
ever to go on the air and do hype. If you 
ask a question I can’t answer, I'll say I 


can’t answer that. Except with discrete 
omissions here and there, you try to be 
pretty up front about it. I’m not much of a 


salesman. I can’t go on in front of any 
kind of audience and just do hype. I wish I 
could. It would probably make my life a 


lot easier. 

MARK: Will the Question ever return? 
DENNY: Yes, as soon as I’m done writ- 
ing all the Batman stuff I have to write, 
I’m going to do a 56-page Question story. 
Archie Goodwin has the cover already, 
and all I have to do is think up a plot. 
There are a lot of ways we could go with 
it. I think we basically told the story that 
we’ve set out to tell over the 36 issues. I 
have to decide — it’s now three years 
later — where Sage would logically be. 
Has he solved that problem which was 
always the unspoken part of the story: 
Who am I? That’s really what it was 
about. Has he become a pacifist? Has he 
become more violent? Do I want to do a 
martial arts story, which are fun to do 
once in a while? Do I want to do an 
allegory? The thing about writing the 
Question is that I have far more freedom 
than I usually do when working for a large 
audience. You have almost complete free- 
dom if you are going to write a short story, 
but then you take your chances that 
anybody will ever read it. The Question 
affords about as much freedom as I ever 
expect to get, working in any commercial 
medium. I have six Batman stories to 
write. Then, I’d like to take a month and 
really try and do a good job on the next 
Question. It’ll probably be out within a 
year. 

MARK: To wrap this up, what do you 
foresee for the Batman in the next 
millennium? 

DENNY: All I can say is that I think I 
understand the essence of the character. 
That won’t change. I would like to believe 
that everything else will continue to 
evolve. That’s like asking me where 
things are going to be in general in ten 
years. Comics have always been a 
funhouse mirror reflection of what’s go- 
ing on in the world. There are a lot of 
reasons for that. I don’t think there’s 
anything particularly mysterious about it. 
I think if you take a lot of comics against 
some sort of historical outline, you’ ll see 
that comics have reflected the concerns of 
their audience. What will those concerns 
be like in ten years? I’m not real optimis- 
tic about the way the world’s going. And, 
I don’t think many people are, either, 
which explains the popularity of dark 
characters. I’d certainly like to be proven 
wrong. If I had my druthers, in ten years 
Batman would be a lot brighter and 
cheerier than he is now, because I think 
that would mean the world had become a 
more optimistic place. We’ll see. @ 
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“When I first came to Hollywood I was under contract.” 
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n those thrilling days of yester- 
‘Qa year, Lyle Talbot fought to 

destroy the Man of Tomorrow, 
assisted the Dynamic Duo and gazed in 
grateful awe at the departing figure of the 
masked man on his great white horse. 
"Appearing in nearly 200 films — 
some of Hollywood’ best and, by his 
own wry admission, some of its worst 
—the assiduous actor was a veritable 
vertebra in the backbone of a Hollywood 
which has long since passed into legend. 
He was, in fact, “Mr. Hollywood” — a 
tag which stuck after a columnist dis- 
covered his grandmother's prophetic 
maiden name. Talbot and his wife, 
Margaret, were the parents of four, three 
of whom have gone on to make their own 
marks in the media. Stephen is a 
Peabody Award-winning filmmaker 


Left to right: Kirk Alyn (Clark Kent), Noel Neill (Lois Lane) — 
(playing Lex Luthor in the serial ATOM MAN VS. SUPERMAN). 
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while her father was touring with Holly- 
wood’ Blondie, Penny Singleton, in that 
perennial play about postponed parent- 
hood, NEVER TOO LATE. A widower 
for three years, the 90-year-old Talbot 
now lives in San Francisco, where he 
recently reminisced about his roles as 
filmdomss first Lex Luthor (in ATOM 
MAN VS. SUPERMAN, 1950) and 
initial Commissioner Gordon (in BAT- 
MAN AND ROBIN, 1949). . . 

DAN HAGEN: How did you land the 
roles in those Columbia serials, the 
BATMAN and SUPERMAN things? 
LYLE TALBOT: Well, when I first came 
to Hollywood I was under contract. | 
was signed by Warner Bros. In those 
early, beginning days of talkies, most 
every actor in Hollywood was under 


both of whom had cameos in SUPERMAN (1978), and Lyle 


contract because the studios wanted to 
protect themselves on having enough 
actors to make films. Each studio in 
those days had, oh, easily 75 actors under 
contract who just worked at that studio. 
They would loan you out to another 
studio or make a trade for you. You had 
no control over that in your contract. 
The contracts were prior to the Screen 
Actors Guild. In each option period, you 
got a raise in salary and if the studio 
wanted to keep you, they would take up 
your option at the raise. And if they 
didn’t want you, they could refuse to give 
you the raise and then you would be out. 
That’s the way it operated in those days. 

So each studio had its roster of actors, 
and I happened to be at Warners — even 
though in the theater I had played light 
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whose most recent project is a docu- 
mentary on American social historian 
and novelist John Dos Passos. David is 
the editor of the Hearst Sunday maga- 
zine IMAGE in San Francisco. Cynthia 
is a Seattle physician, and Margaret is 
editor of the academic journal LINGUA 
FRANCA. Margaret, the youngest 
daughter, was born, rather abruptly, 
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parts. I was what was called: a light 
comedian. I did farces and comedies and 
I was very good at that sort of thing. 
DAN: The Noel Coward kind of thing? 
LYLE: Exactly, exactly. Then at my test, 
the famous director Bill Wellman, who 
was known as Wild Bill Wellman, saw 
the test and said, “Oh, that’s the guy I 
want for a part in LOVE IS A RAC- 
KET,’ which was my first movie. The 
character was patterned after an actual 
gangster who didn’t look like one. He 
frequented Sardi’s in New York. He 
knew a lot of actors. 

So when they started casting their next 
picture, they’d say, “Oh, Talbot, yeah.” 
And Warners was in the business those 
days of making a lot of gangster things 
like LITTLE CAESAR and all that stuff. 
So I was playing gangsters there, but 
then when they would loan me out, like 
to Columbia, I’d go over there and I’d do 
a light comedy, for example with Carole 
Lombard on NO MORE ORCHIDS. I 
did one picture over there that did win an 
Oscar. It was a picture with beautiful 
music. It was called ONE NIGHT OF 
LOVE... 

DAN: / saw that you were in SUNRISE 
AT CAMPOBELLO, too. 

LYLE: Yeah, that was my last movie. I 
had gotten into television early. I thought 
this new medium of television, which a 
lot of people scoffed at and laughed 
about. . . 1remember | was on the board 
of directors of the Guild at that time. 
Incidentally, of the original 25 members, 
I’m number 21. They've died, many of 
them years ago, the original ones. 
DAN: So you were one of the founders of 
SAG? 

LYLE: I was a founder of the Screen 
Actors Guild, and I took a lot of flak 
from the studio because we were trying 
to organize. They didn’t think we should 
have a union, you know, because in the 
silent era they didn’t have one. Those of 
us who came out in that era — like 
Bogart and Spencer Tracy and Pat 
OBrien and Bette Davis and all the ones 
that I came with — we were from the 
theater and of course we had the Actors 
Equity, you know. So we believed actors 
should be unionized to protect them- 
selves. I’m proud of my activity at the 
Guild. We've got, today, 65,000 paid-up 
members! That’s paid up, that means 
they can go to work if they can find a job. 
And of course, most of them can’t, you 
know. Even in the older days, but today 
particularly, they’ve got to find other 
jobs, unless they've got money. 

DAN: And how did you find the jobs in 
the serials? 


“I’ve been in some golden turkeys, that’s for sure.” 


LYLE: After I started freelancing, I took 
a lot of jobs. I always believed in 
working, so I’ve been in some golden 
turkeys, that’s for sure — PLAN NINE 
FROM OUTER SPACE, which has 
become a collector’s item. 

DAN: Were you in that? Omigod. 
LYLE: Oh, yes, that’s my claim to fame! 
Eddie Wood, who made the picture, was 
a little guy. He was an assistant director, 
and he used to come up to me on the set 
and say, “Oh, you're one of my favorite 
actors. I’m going to make a movie 
someday and I want you to be in it.” You 
know, what do you say? You don’t say, 


“Well, get away from me, you. . .”Isaid, 
“Well, sure, Eddie, call me.” Well, some 
years later, that happened. He did the 
same thing with Bela Lugosi, who was in 
it, and several others, and he made this 
stinker which he wrote. And what they 
used for a space thing was a garbage can 
lid. (Laughter.) 

So anyway, my agent got me this job 
with Sam Katzman, who was the famous 
maker of all those serials, which were 
mostly popular during the silent era. But 
they did carry over. Of course, he did 
SUPERMAN, the first one of that. I was 
in the second one, and that’s when they 


Lobby card from one of the many chapters of BATMAN & ROBIN (Mr. Talbot 
played Commissioner Gordon). 
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LYLE TALBOT 


after the thing was over while my hair grew back.” 


“The agreement was to pay me an extra four weeks 


introduced Luthor, the Atom Man. He 
played both characters. 

DAN: Luthor was pretending to be 
reformed, as I recall. 

LYLE: That was the idea, yes. And Kirk 
Alyn, of course, is a dear old friend of 
mine. The first way we got interested in 
each other was that I’ma kind of a cook. 
I cook some things pretty well that I 
remembered from my early days. And he 
was into stuff like that. He’s Hungarian, 
so he gave me a great recipe for stuffed 
cabbage. 

DAN: Superman and Luthor exchanging 
recipes, that’s great. 

LYLE: We became very good friends, 
and Katzman liked me. I tell you, that 
was a job going through that. My 
makeup man had to develop a scalp 
thing. 

DAN: / was going to ask you about that 
bald cap. It looked pretty good. 

LYLE: It was one of the first times that it 
had been used, and it was a plastic thing. 
First of all, they did have to trim my hair 
a little short, particularly around the 
neck and everything. The agreement was 
that he was going to pay me anextra four 
weeks after the thing was over while my 
hair grew back. And then this plastic cap, 


it was very thin to begin with. But in 
order to make it really sort of melt into 
the skin, they would use a kind of a thing 
called collodian. Women use it to remove 
old nail polish. He would rub that with 
the cloth, and it would sort of melt this 
thin plastic to begin with, so that makeup 
would cover it without showing a ridge. 
But because your scalp has to breath, 
otherwise something could conceivably 
happen to your hair, it had to be left open 
— that is, not sealed — over my ears. Of 
course, I wore that all day. It took an 
hour to put it on, and then to remove it, 
the same thing. 

Well, it was fine for about a week, but 
then, with this thing on every day at least 
five days a week, my skin was beginning 
to get very raw there. I was some time 
really recovering from that, getting my 
skin back to normal. But I must say, 
show biz was always fun to me. I loved it 
and the people I worked with. 

DAN: What about the BATMAN serial? 
LYLE: In that, of course, I played the 
chief of police. 

DAN: Right. Commissioner Gordon. I 
remember you had a thing sort of like a 
TV set that was the Bat Signal, which 
you would roll up to the window and 


summon Batman by flashing the beam in 
the sky. 

LYLE: Oh, yes, 1 do remember that. 
Little Johnny Duncan, who played 
Robin, was only about 20 then. We 
became quite good friends. He had been 
a jockey at one time; he was a little guy. 
He was in pictures for a while, and I 
hadn't seen him for years, didn’t know if 
he was still around. You know, you had 
friends, but not necessarily that you saw 
all the time. 

Anyway, I went to this film festival in 
Knoxville, Tennesee, two years ago. One 
of my closest friends happens to live 
down in Santa Cruz, Walter Reed. 
Walter used to be at RKO. He did those 
things with Lupe Velez when she was 
known as the Mexican Spitfire, you 
know. He had gone to one of these 
things, and he said, “Lyle, would you like 
to go back there? They’d love to have 
you.” “Well,” I said, “Isn’t it mostly 
westerns?” He said, “Yeah, but of course 
they’re into serials, too.” And | said, 
“Well, that’s fine, sure.” And I sawa lot of 
old friends of mine, George Montgom- 
ery, and Johnny Duncan was there. He 
was about 60-something, and of course I 
was in my late 80s. 


Another still from ATOM MAN VS. SUPERMAN -— Kirk displays his super strength. 
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DAN: And Kirk Alyn was there, too, 
you'd mentioned. 

LYLE: Kirk was there, yes, and I hadn’t 
seen Kirk in a long time. You know, it 
was a strange thing, because he was a 
good actor, really, but he got so identified 
with Superman. And you know, they 
weren't going to make a lot of them, and 
they didn’t. And nobody else would give 
him a job! Somebody said to him, 
“Look, why don’t you do this thing of 
appearing at supermarkets and stuff,” 
and fora while he did that, and did quite 
well because they were paying big for 
those things. I don’t know, finally, what 
Kirk actually did do, but I know he had a 
tough time. 

DAN: That’ happened a lot. The same 
thing happened to Adam West with 
Batman, for example. And Christopher 
Reeve was worried about it, too, Iknow. 
LYLE: Yes, sometimes they just don’t 
think you can do anything else. And it 
isn’t the audience so much as what the 
producers think. It used to kill me. Harry 
Warner was the eldest of the Warners in 
the time I was at Warners. Prior to that, 
when they wanted to make talkies, Sam 
was the one who found the guy that had 
developed the Vitagraph, which was the 
first one, you know. And Harry said, 
“Sam, come on, leave it alone. Who 
wants to hear actors talk?” (Laughter.) 
Well, anyway, that’s history. 

DAN: Those serials, pretty fast-paced, 
long days? 

LYLE: Yes. In those days, too, we were 
still on the six-day thing. We didn’t get 
the five-day thing until the Guild came 
in. And I’m telling you, they were long 
weeks. Saturdays, you could always 
depend on working until midnight, 
because the argument was, “What do 
you want? You've got Sunday off!” 
DAN: OA, great. We were talking earlier, 
too, about the approach to the roles. In 
the serials, you weren't playing it campy 
at all but right down the line. 

LYLE: Oh, no, no. You played them for 
real. I mean, you didn’t kid Superman. 
they were truer to it than the later... 
DAN: Not like the BATMAN TV show? 
LYLE: No, no, no, no. And we felt that 
about it, you know. This as a serious 
drama we were doing. Nobody kidded it 
at all. You had a sense of humor, and 
you'd laugh about certain things, but our 
approach was never to kid it. This had to 
be for real. But they would shoot fast. 
The directors were guys who knew what 
they wanted, and they tried to get it in as 
few takes as possible. And once in a 
while, one of those takes would get by 
them that, as actors, we weren't happy 


John Duncan as Robin, and Robert Lowerey as the screen's original Dark Knight 
(from BATMAN & ROBIN). 


with, but it was too late. 

DAN: J was just looking at part of 
the SUPERMAN serial the other 
day, and there you are, saying sternly, 
“All right then, I'm going to turn the 
beam on Metropolis, and destroy the 
city!” (Laughter.) You’re playing 
the mad scientist just about absolutely 
realistically . . . 

LYLE: Oh, hell, I felt I was going to do 
that. You know, you kind of feel a little 
important. I felt, “Gosh, I’m pretty 
tough. I’m pretty menacing.” 

DAN: That's great. What I hate is when 
they make fun of those things, and sort of 
deliberately undercut the whole project. 

LYLE:] think so, I really do. I think you 
have to do anything — I don’t care 


interview 
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whether it’s a serial or what it is — for 
real. I know most of the actors, par- 
ticularly from the theater — I don’t mean 
to belittle anything else, but in the theater 
there’s a discipline that didn’t exist in 
Hollywood. As a matter of fact, the 
actors from the theater changed the 
whole thing and gave it some respect 
from the performance standpoint — 
guys like Tracy. I did a couple with him, 
TWENTY THOUSAND YEARS IN 
SING SING ... We always wanted to 
rehearse, and sometimes the director 
would say, “Let’s shoot it.” And Spence 
would say, “Wait a minute! Wait a 
minute! Let’s run this.” The director, 
depending on who it was, would say, 
“Well, all right...” 
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DAN: Jn the BATMAN serial, that 
costume of Robert Lowery’ was kind of 
strange, though, wasn't it? 

LYLE: (Laughter.) That thing, yes. Of 
course, well, whatever the wardrobe 
department delivered to you, you ac- 
cepted as having been authentic. 

DAN: He had a very strange-looking 
cowl there. I'd heard that he was sort of 
bound up ina corset the whole time. 
LYLE: He might have been. I don’t think 
I’m aware of that, but it’s possible that 
Bob was. Bob died quite young, you 
know. He was a nice guy. He just never 
seemed to get out of that category. Some 


of us did and some of us didn’t, and some 
of us got out of it and back in it. I was in 
and out of so many different periods in 
my lifetime, part of it my fault and part of 
it just the way things were, you know. 
DAN: Do you have any particular 
memories of things that happened on the 
set in those serials? 

LYLE: I remember one thing that was 
kind of interesting that happened at 
about that time, and it was looked upon 
as a great thing for movies. The Polaroid 
camera had just come out, and Sam’s 
son, who was only about 10 years old, I 
think, came on the set one day and he 
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had this Polaroid. I'd never seen one 
before, and it was like magic in those 
days. It was a great thing for the script 
girl or man for matching one scene to 
another. It was their job to check your 
wardrobe or even your position — if you 
had something in your hand, smoking or 
something — so that when you got to 
that scene maybe two or three days later, 
she could match it up. 

DAN: Right, continuity. You had no real 
way to know all that stuff before the 
Polaroid. 

LYLE: If they took pictures of it, they 
had to wait and get them developed. The 
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still men were still working with the 
camera on the tripod, shooting full-size 
8x10s for the stills. 

DAN: One thing I thought was fun about 
those serials is that, in retrospect, the 
technology is kind of quaint. In the 
BATMAN serial, the villains dreaded 
device was “remote control.” And in 
ATOM MAN VS. SUPERMAN, Lu- 
thor was running a television operation. 
LYLE: Oh, sure. As a matter of fact, I 
made a movie at Columbia with Mary 
Astor, a thing called TRAPPED BY 
TELEVISION. That was made in the 
30s, and in it the idea was that this 
television camera photographs the crim- 
inal. And they brought in this thing that 
you wouldn't believe. This was what the 
props department thought that a tele- 
vision camera would look like. It was this 
gigantic thing with a huge lens that was at 
least as big as a 28-inch screen on a 
television — that was the lens! It looked 
like something from outer space, but 
who was to argue with it? 

DAN: (Laughter.) Yes, it strange to see 
things like remote control and television 
given a sinister spin in those old serials. 
LYLE: Oh, all the dials we had in that 
one set there! These were just things that 
they’d gotten from the phone company 
and bought somewhere. And they just 
put them on the wall with a lot of lights 
behind them. 

DAN: And you, as Luthor, would run 
around and flip them. 

LYLE: (Laughter.) Well, listen, any 
button you pushed would do it. If the 
stone door had to open or whatever it 
was, it opened. 

DAN: Were you familiar with those 
characters at all, Batman and Superman, 
before you got the jobs? 

LYLE: Well, I think I’m a frustrated 
cartoonist, really. A very dear friend of 
mine — and one of my claims to fame is 
that he wanted to be an actor, and I 
talked him out of it — was a guy by the 
name of Milton Caniff. 

DAN: Oh! TERRY AND THE 
PIRATES and STEVE CANYON. 
LYLE: His home was Dayton, Ohio, and 
he went to school at Ohio State in 
Columbus. I was playing in a resident 
theater there in 1930, before I went to 
Hollywood. And Milton had just gradu- 
ated from Ohio State, and he’d gotten a 
job on one of the local papers there. He 
was not their top cartoonist, their sort of 
political cartoonist or anything like that. 
He was just an assistant, and some of the 
things he did were just to draw up ads 
and stuff. They never gave him a chance 
to do anything. 


“T think I’m a frustrated cartoonist, really.” 


Well, he wanted to be an actor, so he 
came to interview me and to do some 
sketches of me — which, incidentally, I 
have signed by him. They’re a treasure. 
He was a fine artist, beautiful artist. We 
became friendly. He was a little on the 
chunky side, and, in those stock com- 
panies, because we only had about 12 
regular actors in it, we would use local 
people when the cast was larger than 
that. Of course, he knew that, and he 
said, “Lyle, if there.is ever a part in some 
of these, I’d appreciate it.” 1 was the 
leading man in the company, and I said, 
“Oh, sure, Milt.” I realized he wanted to 
become an actor. 

We’d become friends, he and his wife 
— he was then married — and one day I 
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said, “Milton, gee, you're such a good 
artist. You ought to do one of these strip 
things.” At that time, there was TAR- 
ZAN, GASOLINE ALLEY... . he said, 
“Yeah, I’ve got one.” I said, “What's it 
about?” He said, “Well, it’s called 
TERRY.” I said, “What does he do?” and 
he said, “Well, he’s in China.” I said, 
“Well, what do you know about China?” 
I got interested. He said, “I’ve done a lot 
of reading,” which he had, we found out 
later. But the only Chinese he’d ever seen 
was in a restaurant or a laundry. 
(Laughter.) He’d never been out of Ohio 
at that time. And I think he was getting 
about 40 bucks a week or something like 
that. He wasn’t doing too well. 

I said, “Look, have you got it?” He 


ACTOR 


“George Burns and I have the same doctor we 


said, “Yeah,” so he brings down what 
would be about a six-month supply of 
this thing. I said, “Well, this is just 
wonderful. Why doesn’t the paper run 
it?” He said, “Oh, I don’t know. I’ve 
tried.” By that time, I’d been there and I 
knew a lot of people in Columbus. When 
you're in those resident companies, you 
become a part of the town, you know? I 
knew the owner of the paper, and I had 
been invited to his home. I remember one 
night, it was during Prohibition but we 
had had some drinks and I was feeling 
pretty good. So I said, “Look, why don’t 
youstart using Milton Caniffs TERRY?” 
He said, “We don’t have room for it, 
Lyle. We've got all these other comics 
contracted for, and we just don’t have the 
room.” I said, “Well, it’s a shame.” 
Ultimately, Milton went to Chicago 
and sold TERRY AND THE PIRATES 


to the Chicago Tribune Syndicate, and 
they ran it. 

DAN: There was some legal trouble over 
that later, I think. 

LYLE: You know, it’s an interesting 
thing. I knew George McManus, who 
was around Hollywood quite a bit. He 
drew BRINGING UP FATHER. What 
happened in those days was that a 
cartoonist never owned his series. The 
syndicate owned it. You sold all rights, 
but you got paid a royalty and for doing 
them. Well, Milt didn’t know, so natur- 
ally the Tribune owned control of it. 
When he decided to do STEVE CAN- 
YON, I was in touch then with Milton 
quite a lot; corresponding back and 
forth. He then got smart and he was the 
first guy to own his own, and he owned 
STEVE CANYON. I have a couple of 
the strips that he gave me, which he 


Interesting piece from the drawing board of Milton 
Caniff. This showcase item saw print as the back 
cover of MILTON CANIFF ... REMBRANDT 

OF THE COMIC STRIP, a 1981 publication 
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autographed to me. 

DAN: /t occurred to me, too, that you 
did some LONE RANGERS on TV, 
didn’t you? 

LYLE: Yeah. Clayton Moore was an old 
friend of mine. It was before Wrather 
bought them, you know. I did two or 
three of those. 

DAN: You even got to say the famous 
line, I believe. “Why, don’t you know? 
That was the Looooone Ranger.” 
LYLE: Exactly, exactly. 

DAN: So your major series, though, 
were THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE 
AND HARRIET and LOVE THAT 
BOB? 

LYLE: Yes, and I played George Burns’ 
manager in his series, he and Gracie. 
DAN: Do you ever see him these days? 
LYLE: Yes. George and I have the same 
doctor we used to go to for our prostate. 


©1992 Milton Caniff estate. 
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(Laughter.) He always called me “kid.” 
About five years ago, I was over to see 
my doctor. George was there and some- 
body was with him, of course. There was 
a big crowd waiting for the elevator. I 
hadn’t seen him ina long time. I was with 
my wife then, so I kind of weaved 
through the crowd and said, “Hi, 
George.” He said, “Hi, kid! What are you 
doing here?” (Laughter.) 

DAN: What advice do you give aspiring 
actors these days? 

LYLE: There just aren’t that many jobs 
around. Some guys are just lucky, they 
go from one to another. So not only 
talent is important, but you have to 


o for our prostate. He calf#d me ‘kid.” 


be awful lucky today. I never urged 


my kids to get in the business. Stephen, 
my eldest son, worked on the LEAVE 
IT TO BEAVER series for about five 
years. He played Gilbert on that, you 
know, who was always getting Beaver 
into trouble. . . 

DAN: That was your son who was 
Gilbert? I didn’t know that. 

LYLE: Yeah. It haunted him. After he’d 
gotten out of prep school in L.A., he 
wanted to go away to college. Well, he 
had earned his tuition. He did BEAVER 
and he did a lot of the LASSIES. As a 
matter of fact, his claim to fame is he got 
bit by Lassie. Running across a stream, 
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Lassie got excited and nipped him in the 
butt. (Laughter.) And the studio thought 
we were going to sue them. But in those 
days, nobody was suing anybody. But he 
got nipped. It drew blood. 

But anyway, as he went on to college, 
he went to Wesleyan in Middleton, 
Connecticut, and it followed him there. 
He became the leader of his freshman 
group, and he was against recruiting on 
campus, because it was about that 
period. So they had a big blow-up of his 
picture standing out in front of the 
administration building. And below it, 
it says, “Well, I dunno, Beav ...” 
(Laughter. ). 


“My father was the one who encouraged me to act.” 


on STAR TREK: THE NEXT 
(a] GENERATION is a conun- 

drum of a character —and so, 
it would seem, is the actor who portrays 
him. After all, it’s quite a stretch from 
acting in TV soap operas to scripting 
comic books — all the while acting in 
between. Now, we meet John DeLancie 
— another of the Shakespearean STAR 
TREKkers .. . 


JIM O’REAR: How did you decide you 
wanted to get into acting? 

JOHN deLANCIE: Well, I don’t think I 
really decided to get into acting, I had it 
thrust upon me. One of my teachers, a 
man who I’m still very close to, came into 
the classroom one day and said, “Why 
don’t you do HENRY V?” So, I started 
doing HENRY V, I learned HENRY V, 
and my father saw it and thought that I did 
pretty well at it, and he was the one who 
encouraged me to be an actor. 

JIM: Is that something you like to do 
more, the classical stuff? Or are there 
any certain types of characters that you 
like? I know you've done a lot of 
Shakespeare, in training at Juilliard 
and all. 

JOHN: Well, the classical stuff, as you 
say, what’s enjoyable about it is that it’s 
time-tested and it’s very meaty and there’s 
a lot to do, so you raise yourself up to the 
material. Most new plays, like anything, 
are not necessarily good, and so very 
often times it’s not as fulfilling an experi- 
ence. I’ve been ina lot of new plays which 
have been very good as well, but certainly 
most of the time if you’re doing a classical 
piece you know you’ re going to have arun 
for your money. 

JIM: Do you enjoy stage or film better? 
JOHN: I do them both, and I do them for 
different reasons, and I do them at differ- 
ent times. They give me different things. I 
go to the theater as an opportunity to work 
out, to exercise, to grow. I like films 
because it gives me an opportunity to 
support my family. (Laughter.) And also 
to be in much more of the commercial end 
of the business. 

JIM: What are some of the most recent 
plays that you’ve done? 


JOHN: MAN AND SUPERMAN: DON | 


JUAN IN HELL by George Bernard 
Shaw. It’s a very big play; I mean, the cut 
version that we’re using is . . . I don’t 
know what it’s going to come in at, 
probably three hours and forty-five 
minutes. 

JIM: Wow. 

JOHN: It’s a big undertaking for myself 
and the audience. 

JIM: I don’t know if I could do some- 


WRITERACTOR JOHN DeLANCIE 


ST:TNG ANNUAL 41 pencils by 
Gordon Purcell, written by 
DeLancie, featuring Picard and Q. 


John, as he appears 
in a scene from 
ST:TNG opener 
“Encounter At Far 
Point” — as Q. 
Below: Gordon 
Purcell’s pencils for 
the last panel of page 
54 of ST:TNG 
ANNUAL #1 (1990) 
— written by Q 
himself, John 
DeLancie (his first). 


All material contained within this interview TM & ©1993 ParamountPictures. STAR TREK is a Registered Trademark of Paramount Pictures 
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thing that long. The longest show I’ve 
done was about two hours and after- 
wards I was completely drained. 
JOHN: It’s a physical event as well as a 
mental event, you know. You plan for it. 
It’s a little bit like mountain climbing, you 
don’t just pack a lunch and decide to run 
up the mountain. So, this has been 
planned out and we’re getting down to the 
wire and it looks like it’s going to be okay. 
JIM: Going on to your STAR TREK 
work, how did you get the part of Q? 


“I’ve written a number of things but [’d never 


JOHN: J auditioned. I’m sure there were 
at least a dozen other people who audi- 
tioned, maybe a couple of dozen other 
people who auditioned, and,J just audi- 
tioned and got it. 

JIM: Was it basically a cold reading, or 
improv? 

JOHN: No, it wasn’t a cold reading 
because I had the material before. I 
looked at it... for half an hour or so 
before. It was very pedestrian, the way I 
got it. It wasn’t anything special, I just 
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walked in and read and they liked it, asked 
me to come back, I did it again and they 
offered me the role. Sometimes when 
things are meant to be it becomes kind of 
deceptively easy. 

JIM: That simple, huh? 

JOHN: Yeah. 

JIM: How would you explain the char- 
acter of Q? A god? 

JOHN: Well, everyone wants to know 
that. I think what he is — to keep the 
options open — is that he has the capacity 


Gordon’s initial drawing of 


DeLancie — done while viewing 
the actor/writer on television, in 


preparation for the annual. 


Sharp-eyed viewers will notice 


Picard, above. More pencil 
panels from this 1990 project 


are on next page, all by Purcell. 


to be anything he wants any time that he 
wants, for any reason that he wants. 
JIM: Do you ever feel that maybe he’s 
too powerful? 

JOHN: I never feel he’s too powerful. 
(Laughter.) No, no. In each script — you 
know, there have been only a few presen- 


tations of Q — they seem to keep on 
exploring different ways. 

JIM: Are you going to be making any 
appearances in the next season? 
JOHN: I have no idea; I wouldn’t know. I 
would be the /ast to know. 

JIM: How did you get involved in writ- 
ing the comic-book annual? 

JOHN: I was approached by DC to write 
the annual, that’s all. 

JIM: And did you just say okay? Had 
you been writing; is it something you like 
to do? 

JOHN: I have written a number of things, 
but I had never written a comic book and I 
thought that it might be fun to do. 

JIM: I liked the story. It showed a 
different side of Q than what we're used 
to seeing. Is that something you might 
like to see done as an episode one day? 
JOHN: Well, I would certainly like to see 
it filmed simply because .. . 1 mean, why 
not! But it won’t be filmed. (Laughter.) 
JIM: J think one of the first things people 
recognize you for is for THE DAYS OF 
OUR LIVES, the soap you did. How long 
did you do that? 

JOHN: I did that for about three and a 
half years, I think. 

JIM: Did you find after that that you 
were kind of typecast, or find it hard 


JOHN DeLANCIE 


written a comic book and I thought it might be fun 


99 


designs for Q’s regal 
judge form for the 
previously-mentioned 
ST:TNG ANNUAL #1. 
John requested a 
combination of the first 
and third drawing — 
directly above. 


From Gordon Purcell’s 
sketchbook: three 
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JOHN DeLANCIE 
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WRITERACTOR 


“Place me in the category of a ‘soap’ actor” 
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getting other parts after that? 

JOHN: No. People who are in decision- 
making positions usually don’t watch the 
soaps. (Laughter.) They don’t. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t really say that I did the 
soap because — although I’m happy with 
what I did on it — if somebody had never 


seen it they would place me in the cat- 
egory of being a “soap” actor, which is an 
unfortunate characterization considering 
the fact that there’s just as much junk on 
prime-time television. Maybe even more 
so. Actually more so! You know, the 
prejudices that people have — and that I 
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have, actually, towards it — just make me 
kind of play it down. Although it was a 
very enjoyable time. 

JIM: Would you ever want to do any 
more soaps or is that pretty much over? 
JOHN: I would never say anything is 


over. - 
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INTERGALACTIC NINJA‘ 


COVER! 


ALL-NEW ISSUE #0 IN COLOR 
...COMING IN DECEMBER! 


TM AND (c) 1993 Zen Comics, Inc. Exclusively licensed by Surge Entertainment. 
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“I jumped at the chance to start DR. KILDARE 


DARK SHADOWS ©1993 Dan Curtis Productions, Inc. / DR. KILDARE, JUDD SAXON ©1993 King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
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Win HIS SPECIAL POWERS, 
BARNABAS SENSES A THREAT 
IN THE PRESENCE OF LUCAS 
PENROSE BELL AT COLLINWOOD... 


{LucAS PENROSE BELL HAS 


CONVINCED ALICE RIGBY THAT 


THE EERIE, GHOST- LIKE 
FIGURE SHE CAPTURED ON 
FILM IS MERELY A DOUBLE 
EXPOSURE... 
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BARNABAS COLLINS! 
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en Bald, a native New Yorker, 
(k] broke into illustration for na- 
tional advertising accounts 
shortly after World War II. In the early 
1940s some of the comic-book charac- 
ters he drew were Bullet Man, Doc 
Savage and the Black Owl. He some- 
times used the pen name “K. Bruce.” 
Inspiration for many of his female 
characters came from his charming wife, 
an actress and model. He also used 


I FEEL THESE OMINOUS VIBRATIONS... 

THAT HIS PRESENCE HERE IS AN 
OMEN OF DISASTER FOR : 
ELIZABETH AND CAROLYN ... 


B-BUT I THOUGHT IL SAW 
SOMEONE STANDING THERE, 
MR. BELL. AND YOU MUST 
ADMIT, IT BOES LOOK 

WEIRD! 


IT PLEASES ME 
TO KNOW THAT-- 
EVEN AFTER 300 
YEARS — THE SPIRIT 
OF EBAN COLLINS 

KNOWS NO 

REST, NO 

PEACE! 


KEN BALD 


eres Ls 
when MGM approached King about a strip?’ 


himself, his children, and friends and 
relatives as models for many of the 
characters and/or situations. 

Ken Bald-drew three syndicated news- 
paper strips during his career. The first, 
JUDD SAXON, was run as a daily fea- 
ture by King Features. Next, King asked 
him to do DR. KILDARE, which was 
based on the popular TV series with 
actor Richard Chamberlain. His favorite 
strip, DARK SHADOWS, with witches, 


WOULD HE 4 
WANT TO 
HARM US? 


WHATEVER. 
DIABOLICAL 
SCHEME LUCAS 
PENROSE BELL 
1S HATCHING 


MOMENTS LATER, 
BARNABAS IS ALONE 
IN THE. DARKROOM... 


© 1971, Dan Curtis Productions, Inc. 


warlocks, ghosts, and a haunted house, 
and Barnabas Collins as the main char- 
acter. Barnabas sleeps the sleep of the 
“undead.” This feature, like DR. 
KILDARE, was also based on a popular 
TV series. 

Spanning a wide range of artistic cre- 
ativity, including fashion illustrations 
for Paul Stuart, movie posters for 
Warner Bros., ad brochures, TV 
storyboards, comic books and strips, 


“PHOTOS BEING 
DEVELOPED 


PLEASE KNOCK 
BEFORE 
ENTERING 


YES, THIS IS THE GHOST OF 
cee =A COLLINS 
y ANCESTOR! BUT 
— WHICH ONE ? 
AND WAY 
\ X DOES HE STALK 
BS THE HALLS OF 
\ *\ COLLINWOOD... 
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Ken Bald’s high quality of realistic art is 
abundant in all aspects of the commer- 
cial art world for over 50 years... 
R. ROBERT POLLAK: Jn what year 
did you graduate from Pratt Institute? 
KEN BALD: 1941. 
ROBERT: What were your first jobs in 
the art field, including comics? 
KEN: Went right from Pratt to work: for 
Jack Binder in Englewood, NJ. The studio 
moved to 507 Fifth Avenue in 1942. Jack 
had made me art director by then. We had 
about 30 people at the time. I stayed with 
him until I went into the Marine Corps on 
December 7th, 1943. 
ROBERT: How and in what year did 
you get involved with King Features? 
KEN: In 1956 we tried to sell a strip 
called THREE AGAINST THE CITY. 
King eventually turned it down but liked 
my art and said they would contact me 
when they thought they had a good script. 
Just about a year later they contacted me 
with JUDD SAXON. 
ROBERT: JUDD SAXON, the corpo- 
rate trouble-shooter strip, was distrib- 
uted only as a daily feature. Why wasn’t 
there a Sunday page? 
KEN: It never quite achieved the success 
we hoped for. That’s why I jumped at the 
chance to start DR. KILDARE when 
M-G-M approached King with the idea of 
a syndicated strip. It started right off with 
both Sundays and dailies. 
ROBERT: Did you write the stories? If 
not, who did? 
KEN: Jerry Brondfield wrote the 
JUDD SAXON strip. Elliott Kaplan 
(brother of Al Capp) wrote the DR. 
KILDARE strip. Elliott also supervised 
the DARK SHADOWS stories. At the 
moment I can’t recall the actual author for 
a certainty; it could have been Howard 
Lenz. 
ROBERT: How long did JUDD SAXON 
run in the newspapers? 
KEN: Six years. 
ROBERT: When did King Features of- 
fer you DR. KILDARE, a strip based on 
the popular TV series with Richard 
Chamberlain? 
KEN: Early 1962 or late 1961. 
ROBERT: What were the restrictions 
involved in drawing a strip reflecting a 
television series? 
KEN: I had to make everything dealing 
with the medical world as authentic as 
possible, which necessitated quite a large 
reference file. The North Miami General ° 
Hospital was my interim source. I also 
had to remember not to put nurses in high 
heels. I slipped up once and had to answer 
many letters. 
ROBERT: Did anyone help you out on 


“DARK SHADOWS was my favorite because 


FORSYTHE-- CALL 
BLAIR, TELL THEM IT'S 
KILDARE AND TO GET AN ¥it7 
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FORSYTHE-- CALL 
BLAIR, TELL THEM IT'S 
KILDARE AND TO GET ‘AN 
Sap, AMBULANCE 
SY DOWN HERE 


STILL HERE!? 


-RANDY!! \ WELL, WHERE DID YOU 
YOU ARE / EXPECT ME TO BE -- 
WATCHING MY IMMENSE 
INVESTMENTS GROW AND 
FLOURISH?? 


.| RANDY! \ WELL, WHERE DID yOu 
YOU ARE / EXPECT ME TO BE-- 
WATCHING MY IMMENSE 
INVESTMENTS GROW AND 
FLOURISH?? 


Above: How Bald did DR. KILDARE. Below: Panel from JUDD SAXON (1960). Note how Ken’s heavy use of 
blacks adds strength and dramatic impact to his art. 


A PARTNERSHIP, MONIQUE, L FEEL 


LIKE A WINNER... 


So 


SS 


the art over the years and did you 
“ghost” for other artists when they were 
in a pinch? 

KEN: On my first strip, JUDD SAXON, a 
fine friend and artist, Jim Kelly, helped 


DELIGHTFUL, 


HEY, BUDDY- 


Boy, PICK 
IT UP! ‘THAT'S 


DEREK... 


me on backgrounds. For the first couple of 
years of DR. KILDARE another friend, 
Ed Allgor, helped with my backgrounds. 
No one ever helped with the figures. 
DARK SHADOWS was all mine, as the 
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background was such an integral part of 
the whole. 

No, I never ghosted for another artist. 
ROBERT: When and why did DR. 
KILDARE retire from syndication? 


of mood and because I’m a fan of the occult” 


Ken Bald did this full-page illustration for Jim Steranko’s HISTORY OF COMICS (1972). 


KEN: Approximately 1987. My: advertis- 
ing work load became too much. I had to 
spend entire weekends doing the strip. 
When I told them I would like to quit, 
they asked me to stay another six months, 
so they could hire another artist. I did stay 
the six months, but they were unable to 
come up with anyone else. 

ROBERT: Tell us how you got involved 
with doing DARK SHADOWS, another 
strip, based on the vampire television 
series in 1971. 

KEN: I remember meeting with Dan 
Curtis in his office in New York City to 
talk about it. I believe he had seen my DR. 
KILDARE strip and that Elliott Kaplan 
was responsible for getting us together. 
King Features was hesitant about taking it 
on but NEA did. Because of DR. 
KILDARE I could not use the name “Ken 
Bald” so I used my first initial and my 
middle name. 

ROBERT: DARK SHADOWS only ran 
through 1971. Why do you think it was so 
short-lived? 

KEN: Not enough people believed in a 
vampire hero. New York City, Chicago, 


Detroit, L.A., San Francisco and other 
West Coast and Northeastern cities loved 
it. However, the middle states and the 
South just didn’t warm to it. It wasn’t 
profitable enough for me to continue it. 
ROBERT: I understand that you have 
used models as well as photographs as 
reference to enhance the realistic qual- 
ity of your work. Please tell us a little 
about the artistic process involved in 
doing these features and who you would 
use as models. 

KEN: I very often used Polaroids to work 
from. My family and I, and sometimes my 
friends, were my models. 

ROBERT: I've seen a lot of the art for 
SAXON, KILDARE and DARK SHAD- 
OWS. Many are fantastic in your use of 
darks to create a mood. I also enjoy the 
details used in the lush jungle se- 
quences. Which strip or characters were 
your favorites? 

KEN: DARK SHADOWS was my favor- 
ite because of mood and the opportunity 
of using Gothic props to design the panels 
— but, most of all, because I’ve always 
been a fan of the occult. 
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ROBERT: You also mentioned that you 
-did some movie posters for Warner Bros. 
in the 1950s and ’60s. What were the 
titles of the movies, if you recall? 

KEN: HELL ON FRISCO BAY (1956), 
Alan Ladd, Edward G. Robinson and 
Joanne Dru; SERENADE (1956) with 
Mario Lanza, Joan Fontaine and 
Sarita Montrel; THE SEARCHERS; 
PROUD REBEL; OLD YELLER. There 
were more, and most of them were for 
Warner Bros. 

ROBERT: You were always involved in 
illustrations or advertising art. Your 
realistic style no longer graces the 
newspaper’s comic sections. Where 
have you focused your talents in art over 
the last decade? 

KEN: Most of the time I am doing 
comprehensives for advertising art or 
storyboards for TV. I’m represented by 
Genn Studio Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 10170. 

ROBERT: Thank you for enlightening 
us on your long and illustrious career. 
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REN & STIMPY: 


| SCLETTERS 


THE REAL STORY? 
Dear DAK: 

Ihave enjoyed reading your magazine for 
a few years now. However, the latest issue, 
which interviews Bill Wray for the “real 
story” of REN & STIMPY, contains some 
factual errors on Bill’s part. It’s strange that 
he admits to getting his information second 
hand and even third hand, but claims to have 
the “real story.” Bill was a background 
painter on the show when he was at Spumco, 
as well as working on two storyboards. This 
was the extent of his involvement. How he 
could know the “real story” is a mystery. 

An episode of REN & STIMPY takes 
about eight months to complete, from 
conception to post-production, not four 
months as Bill said. This could have been an 
honest mistake or just ignorance on Bill’s 
part. 

As for Victor and his dad, two characters 
from the “Visit to Anthony” episode, they 
were created by John Kricfalusi, Rich 
Pursel and myself, not at Games. Games 
didn’t exist when this episode was written. 
Bill should know this, or else he didn’t see 
that episode. 

The cow character was from an episode of 
MIGHTY MOUSE, THE NEW ADVEN- 
TURES. The fact that he was a male cow 
that had an udder was what distinguished 
him. How Bill can claim this as a new 
character is absurd. Changing the name 
doesn’t make it original. 

Also, Bill said the show was successful 
not because John was good at his job but that 
everything else was so bad. Now, anyone 
whohas ever worked with John, Bill included, 
knows that the show worked precisely 
because John knows how to do it well. The 
people in charge at Games have never 
animated a scene in their lives, or timed a 
show on exposure sheets or created any 
characters that are remembered anywhere. 
Since Games took over the shows are farther 
behind schedule, over budget (everyone got 
a big raise) and the quality has noticeably 
dropped, so their whole reason for taking 
over is not valid. It was just an act of pure 
piracy and Bill, Bob and the others are 
accessories. 

As for the drawings included in the 
interview (none of which were drawn by 
Bill), one in particular caught my attention. 
The cover of R&S #5, signed by Bill Wray, 
was drawn by me for the sci-fi intro of 
season #1. Now he knows he didn’t draw it, 


yet willfully signed his name to it. 

Bill also had a lot to say about deadlines 
being missed. To begin with, most of the 
deadlines were met the first season. The 
second season, Nick started to ignore the 
schedule completely, by refusing to approve 
stories and boards no matter how many 
times we warmed them about falling behind. 
As for the idea of doing cheater cartoons to 
make time for particular episodes, this was 
done as can be seen in the episodes directed 
by Bob Camp. “Out West,” “In the Army,” 
and “Monkey See Monkey Don’t” were 
done quickly so that special episodes like 
“Son of Stimpy,” “Kilted Yaksmen,” and 
“Visit to Anthony” could be done with more 
quality. 

Bill also said that John wa3f¥'t the reason 
for the success of R&S. On the contrary, 
anybody who has worked with John knows 
that it is his vision that makes the show stand 
out. Bill even said this in an interview done 
before the big takeover — astounding! 

There were other inaccuracies inthe article, 
but I didn’t have time to address them all. 
But I thought you might want to hear the 
“real story.” 

Keep up the good work on the magazine. 
Just be more careful who you interview. 

Sincerely, 

Some guy named Jim Smith 
Art Director 

Spumco 

5625 Melrose Ave. 
Hollywood, CA 90038 


We're very happy to hear from you, Jim, 


with the Spumco side of “the real story” — 
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but readers should be made aware that we 
tried and tried to talk to John K. for #122, 
too, but were unable to nail him down, 
though certainly not for lack of trying! Hey, 
our microphones are still open, if John 
cares to comment on THE REN & STIMPY 
SHOW for the record. 

- DAK 


GOING BATS! 
AN OPEN LETTER TO 
STEVE ENGLEHART 

Dear Mr. Englehart: 

I am writing to beg you, on behalf of all 
traditional Batman fans, to do what you 
must — beg, borrow, steal, wheel, deal - to 
take over the BATMAN titles. Denny O’Neil 
is destroying the Batman!!! This “New 
Batman” gimmick may boost sales in the 
short run, but when Marvel does their next 
gimmick and all the gimmick watchers drop 
Batman to buy Marvel, and all the base 
Batman fans like me have been alienated 
and stop buying — it could be big, long-term 
trouble for the Dark Knight. 

Superman may need a gimmick to save 
his books —all the Marvel heroes may need 
gimmicks — The Batman does not need 
gimmicks!! The Batman is at his best when 
done very traditionally!! Jean-Paul Valley 
and Tim Drake! I spiton them! ! I want Bruce 
Wayne and Dick Grayson back for good!! I 
want Steve Englehart to edit the Bat-titles!!! 
Please, Mr. Englehart —do what youmust 
to get rid of O’Neil (who, theoretically, 
should be a perfect BATMAN editor — yet, 
somewhere along the lines, failed) and take 
over! Assign yourselfand Marshall Rogers 
to do SHADOW OF THE BAT — Gerry 
Conway and Gene Colan to do 
DETECTIVE — and Mike Barr, Alan 
Davis and Jim Aparo to do BATMAN. 

To top off this insult, I heard rumors they 
will have Bruce marry his physical therapist. 
Bah!! I, in my opinion, believe that Bruce is 
like a Catholic priest, in that he cannot be 
faithful to a wife and his calling — he can 
only serve one justfully. Butifhe were to get 
married — the absolute only one for him is 
Silver St. Cloud, not some minor character 
created for a gimmick! 

Please, Mr. Englehart — You must take 
over!!! Please!!! As for the next Bat-movie, 
ifyou have any influence over that—I heard 
Joel Schumacker will direct it. Who the 
hell is Joel Schumacker?? None of my 
friends have ever heard of this guy!! Get 
James Cameron to direct it!! Or, you know 


who could make a cool BATMAN film? 
That Oriental action director who did Van 


"Damme’s HARD TARGET — his name’ 


escapes me at the moment. | like the idea of 
Micky (The Monkees) Dolenz as the 
Riddler - that is brilliantly perfect casting!! 
Macaulay Culkin could be a good Robin to 
Keaton’s Batman. I hope Sam Hamm and 
Frank Miller write the script (while I agree 
totally that your vision of the Batman is the 
definitive Batman, I must admit that I think 
Sam Hamm’s | three-dimensional, 
“screwed-up” Bruce Wayne is better for a 
live-action film set in the “real” world). 
Thank you, and please take control of the 
Batman! 
Lee Solomon 
2839 Marlbank 
Sterling Heights, MI 48310 


HE SAYS: “HOOEY!” 
Dear DAK; 

Have you noticed that whenever anybody 
says “first,” “most,” “only” or anything of 
that nature, you get a note from me saying, 
“Oh, yeah?” 

Dennis O’Neil says nobody has ever dealt 
with the same characters for 50 years, 
integrating them into this kind of super- 
story, before. This is arrant tunnel vision, as 
usual. About ten years ago, I went ona kick 
of reading Icelandic sagas, which were 
composed over a period of considerably 
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An. erotically explicit sciencé-fiction 
odyssey by DON McGREGOR. Starving 
one of the most remarkable heroines in 


_ SF. Killraven was never like this! Bonus: 


a back-up feature on DETECTIVES, 
INC. With artwork by MARSHALL 
ROGERS. Trade paperback with full- 
color cover painting by WALT SIMON- 


$10.00 


postpaid 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 


more than 50 years. I must have read two, 
maybe even three of the things before I was 
through (which is more than it sounds like, 
because they’re excessively dense in story 
content), and I was struck by how much their 
setting resembled a superhero universe. 

It goes far beyond the obvious super- 
heroic aspects of the major characters 
themselves, although that goes a long way 
toward setting the tone. More important, the 
heroes of the various sagas are all connected 
to one another— maybe by blood, maybe by 
friendship ora shared adventure, maybe just 
because they know one another by reputation. 
And they were constantly making guest 
appearances in one another’s sagas. 

What’s more, the translators often put in 
footnotes pointing out these connections. In 
BURNT NJAL, one of the best examples of 
this practice, I half expected them to be 
signed “Smilin’ Stan.” 

Grrr... Well, that’s what I expect ofa guy 
who says only two other periodicals have 
reached 500 issues before. Obviously, he’s 
only talking about American comic books; 
otherwise, LIFE magazine and 2000AD 
would not even scratch the surface. Even so, 
offhandI can think of three—ADVENTURE 
COMICS, FOUR COLOR COMICS and 
WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES. 
(WALT’S even retains its original lead 

feature.) 

Maybe there are a couple of others, too. 


GULACY & 


A diester blast of fiery, explosive 
fiction by DON McGREGOR — fea- 
turing Dragonflame, a savage ghetto 
guerilla dealing out brutal justice to those 
beyond the reach of the law! Trade paper- 
back with 7 sensational b & w PAUL 
GULACY illustrations. 


$7.00 


plus $1.00 postage 


New York 10001 


comics 47 interview 


234 Fifth Avenue 
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Now, I’m going to make a “first” claimof | 
my own, but I’m too smart to do it without 
any hedging. Ijusttoss this out for discussion, 
and would like to see what others have to say 
on the subject. 

Let’s define a “soap opera” as one of those 
stories presented to a mass audience about 
people just like you and me only with much 
more dramatic lives, in which an important 
element is the fact that the story has no 
particular beginning or end but is understood 
as potentially going on forever. 

Obviously, the soap opera, by this 
definition, became possible only with the 
advent of periodical mass media. But exactly 
when after that advent did it first appear? 

I say the first soap opera was GASOLINE 
ALLEY. Does anybody say I’m wrong? 

Don Markstein 
14836 N. 35th St. 
Phoenix, AZ 85032 


INTERVIEW welcomes your 
thoughts and comments in the Last 
Word. Send your correspondence to: 
DAK, COMICS INTERVIEW, 234 
Fifth Ave., Suite 301, New York, NY 


10001, or fax your letter to (706) 
782-6625. Please include your name 
and address. ; 
INTERVIEW teserves the right re 
edit letters for length and clarity. 


STEVE 


GOR GERBER 


Anall-encompassing, no-punches-pul- 
led conversation about comics, conducted 
at the height of Steve’s celebrity as the 
creator of HOWARD THE DUCK and 
writer of THE DEFENDERS, OMEGA 
THE UNKNOWN and, yes, even KISS. 
His thoughts on the art and craft of 
creating comics in a startling, straight- 
from-the-shoulder interview style surpris- 
ing in a “house organ” like Marvel’s 
FOOM MAGAZINE. 


$2.50 


postpaid 


Suite 301 


Order any 3 for $1 


$5 0 Keith Giffen on the mak- 
#1- ’ ing of THE OMEGA MEN 
— Steve Gerber speaks out on comics 
— X-MEN inker Terry Austin talks — 
Marvel’s top man, Jim Galton, tells all — 
and much more in this premiere issue! 


Wendy & Richard Pini 
#555 . 00_- inside ELFQUEST, part 
1 — Stan Lee, straight from the shoul- 


der — DC's Dick Giordano part 2 — Ori- 
gins of COMICO. Cover by Wendy Pini. 


SIMONSON’S THOR! 
. ry ae) 


4 “ae 
' & sass 
GOD-SIZE ISSUE! 
ore GOD-SIZE ISSUE 
#9 Walt Simonson, the man 
and his art — grand master Joe Kubert 
gabs — A walk down memory lane with 


comics giant Gardner Fox — much, 
much more!! THOR cover by Simonson, 


Send to: 


BACK ISSUES 
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a 


$50 Miller raps about RONIN 
#2- . — Mark Evanier shares 
secrets of Kirby’s NEW GODS — Steve 
Gerber asks Will Meugniot about DNA- 
GENTS — Gene Simmons of KISS on 
comics — more! Cover by Frank Miller. 


isi JLA-AVENGERS! 


sRi = SOM 


S 


OUNTS|George Perez & Roy 
#o(oes \seorse, tell all about 
JLAJAVENGERS feud — inside ELF- 
QUEST, part 2 — Berke Breathed blabs 
about BLOOM COUNTY — more! Awe- 
some cover by Perez! 


THE WORD FROM 
“MOBES" MOENCH 


40 


Doug Moench on his SF 
#1 055 . 00 aaries — from Starlin to 
STAR WARS, a wacky interview with 
Steve Leialoha — Christy Marx on wom- 
en, sex and RED SONJA — more! ACE 
cover by Hernandez & Yeates. 


ROSELL AND 
MeGKEGHK RAP 


Origins of NEW TEEN TITANS told by 
Marv Wolfman — Howard Chaykin on 
AMERICAN FLAGG — French comics by 
Neal Adams -— Cover by Russell. 


Arata wire 
YOR SMITE Ane 
IKE DECARLOS 


*7 


#755.00 Mike ‘Decerio, too — 


D'ARC TANGENT — TV star Robert 
Culp talks about comics — Marvel artist 
Jack Abel OMEGA MEN cover by Smith 
& DeCarlo! 


John Romita, Jr. talks 
#1 1 about Marvel from IRON 
MAN to 'N — Doug Moench (part 
two) on his stormy career and the state 
of comics — inside Pacific Comics — 
more! X-MEN cover by Romita! 


New York, NY 10001 


0 — orany 5 for $15. 


GQuNTS|Startin speaks about 
#4|As FIVE! "WaRLOock, CAPTAIN 
MARVEL & DREADSTAR — DC’s Dick 
Giordano, part 1 — from Foster to 
Frazetta, the last Roy G. Krenkel inter- 
view — Cover by Starlin. 


WARREN REECE 
oe See nes 


Mike Baron and Steve 
#855. 00 Grant discuss NEXUS, 
WHISPER and BADGER — Bill Griffith 
talks about ZIPPY THE PINHEAD — 
Richard Burton on British comics — plus 
more! Cover by Steve Rude. 


sess 
AYASE PONCE 


DC artist Jose Luis 
#1 255 O0 Garcia Lopez (TEEN 
TITANS, ATARI FORCE) — EC artistuack 
Davis — TV's Mr. Rogers — star scrip- 
ter Alan Moore talks about superheroes 
— Louise Simonson — more! 


Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


Gerry Conway & Ro 
#1 35.00 Thomas sound off on 
scripting movies (Conan, Fire & Ice) and 
comics — a two-fisted talk with outspoken 
artist Ernie Colon — porn star Kelly 
Nichols — Don Rosa — more! 


ELEMENTALS! 


sep neer gasssiie me 


BRL wae ER AN, 


#17 COUNTS] THE ELEMENTALS! 
AS FIVE ull Bill Willingham 
talks about this super-group! Jerry Gran- 
denetti his years with Will Eisner! — 


Golden Age great Gaylord DuBois. 
Cover by Bill Willingham 


SHATTER was created 
#21 §5 a 00 completely on computer 
— artist Michael Saenz telis how you can 
do computer comics! Kelley Jones — on 
Marvel’s MICRONAUTS! Rick Hoberg 
about drawing THE BATMAN! 


Send to: 


BACK ISSUES 


cts _______. 
Order any 3 for $10 — or any 5 for $15. 


Se sowses i+ 


#14 $5 0 Jim Shooter talks about 
ave SECRET WARS! Gary 
Groth of COMICS JOURNAL! Scripter 
Steve Englehart sounds off on SILVER 


SURFER and other surprises! SECRET 
WARS cover by Mike Zeck! 


ZOT! writer/artist 
#1 855.00 stort McCloud! A rap 
with original CAPTAIN MARVEL writer & 
Golden Age great Rod Reed — HEAVY 
METAL artist Arthur Suydam — Marvel’s 
Carol Kalish! 


aiti,iaet PRED HEMBECK DESTROYS 
acace THE MARVEL UNIVERSE? .“° 


Marvel Destroys ¢ 
#22-55.00 Fred Honbeck 
Universe. . .er. . .something like that — 
Marvel artist Tom Yeates talks about 
TIMESPIRITS — and celebrated British 
writer Ramsey Campbell on comics! 


#1 5 $5 O0Secre2tors John Os- 

jn Me trander & Tim Truman 
on GRIMJACK! VOID INDIGO artist Val 
Mayerik! Richard Pini & Colleen Doran 
on A DISTANT SOIL! Great cover by 
Truman! 


#1955 0 British artist Brian Bol- 
Pe land breaks the silence 
about the secret BATMAN VERSUS 
JUDGE DREDD project he and Alan 
Moore have been working on! COMIC 


BUYERS GUIDE’s Don & Maggie. 


The MYTH-ADVENTURES 
#2385.00 of fan favorite Phil 
Foglio! Artist Neil Vokes of Comico’s 
ROBOTECH/MACROSS — inside story 
of Japanese comics, American style. Plus 
a conversation with Cat Yronwode! 


NY 10001 


FREE COMC PREVIEW: SOUTHERN KNIGHTS! 


GION OF 


#1685 0 THE LEGION OF 
: SUPER-HEROES! Writer 
— and DC Vice President — Paul Levitz, 
and artist Dan Jurgens — DOOM 
PATROL creator & original X-MEN writer 
Arnold Drake rattles skeletons at DC! 


. 4 DIALOG wares 
wally woods 4 DELUXE COTES’ 
PAGENTS “® DAvE SINGER? 
‘DAN bd ve 


cenies *20 


AMBUSH BUG 
#2055.0 alumnus Keith Giffen 
and X-MEN artist Dave Cockrum — pub- 
lisher Dave Singer about the 
T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS — news of the 
NIGHTCRAWLER mini-series 


Sal Buscema breaks 
#2455 . 00 his long silence to talk all 
about the early days at Marvel — Writer 
Max Collins and artist Terry Beatty talk 
about MS. TREE! DC’s Karen Berger on 
SWAMP THING. T. M. Maple, too. 


Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 
New York, 


Order any 3 


SSAA 
A TOTALLY AWESOME BOOK-LENGTH INTERVIEW WITH MARVELS 


A totally awesome book- 

length interview with John 
Byrne! Collector's item bonus: 30 FULL PAGES 
OF previously unpublished FANTASTIC FOUR 
pencil art by Byrne! 


From MR. MONSTER to 
#29-$5.00 ELRIC with Michael T. 
Gilbert—inside the Marvel Bullpen with Grateful 


Dead head Mike Higgins—part 2 of Bill 
Woolfolk's shocking expose! 


Alan Weiss on STEEL- 
#33-$5.00 GRIP STARKEY, part 1 
—movie arust Pau! Power on Lennon, 
Spielberg, Cheech & Chong—FANTASIA's 
forgotten forefather Jules Engel, animation artist! 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


BACK ISSUES 


Marv Wolfman: CRISIS 
ON INFINITE EARTHS— 
syndicated 
Playing Game designers talk about DC secrets— 
George Perez CRISIS cover! 


E id 
#30-$5.00 spiocn-wan dan 
Strnad on DALGODA—British HEAVY METAL 


artist Angus McKie—Brent Anderson tells why 
he turned down X-MEN! 


TO FIGHT THE KILLER ELITE, 
YOU'D HAVE TO BE CRAZY, 
Pik 34 


Artist Bill Sienkiewicz 
#34-$5 . 0 on Miller's ELEKTRA— 
SWAMP THING, SUPERMAN & TV writer Mar- 


ty Pasko—Rick Sryant on ghosting X-MEN 
art—Alan Weiss, part 2—ELEKTRA cover! 


for $10 — or any 


Miva sunties MANIA! 


#27-$5.00 nina rurries’ east 
man & Laird—Stan Drake, part 2—Marvel’s Jo 


Duffy on STAR WARS—Marvel & First writer 
Peter B Gillis—original TURTLES cover! 


‘DARK KNIGHT 


Frank Miller's DARK 

KNIGHT—creators of the 

: Kane, Finger, Robinson, 

Roussos having conflicting memories—TV's 
Robin, Burt Ward—Miller DARK KNIGHT cover! 


Writer/artist team Henry 
#35-$5.00 Vogel & Mark Propst on 
X-THIEVES and SOUTHERN KNIGHTS—Denny 
O'Neill, Marvel/DC writer/editor—Catalan 
publisher Bernd Metz—more!—THIEVES & 
KNIGHTS cover! 


New York, NY 10001 
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X-FACTOR & SOUTH- 
#28- $5.0 ERN KNIGHTS artist 
Jackson (Butch) Guice on Marvel's mutants— 
golden age great Bill Woolfolk on the glory days 
at DC—Bruce Patterson on CAMELOT 3000! 


SWAMP THING artist 
#32-$5.00 Stephen Bissette and 
special porttolio—SF and Golden Age Green 


Lantern writer Alfred Bester-—MARMADUKE's 
Brad Anderson—SWAMP THING cover! 


Archie Goodwin on 
#36-$5.0 Marvel's NEW 
UNIVERSE—DR. WHO & JUDGE DREDD writer 
Pat Mills—Americomics’ publisher/artist Bill 
Black—Marvel artist Joe Rubinstein, part 
1—more! 


ee CT 
Order any 3 for $10 — or any 5 for $15. 


#37. $5 00 G.I. JOE SPECIAL! 
= . Writer/editor Larry Hama, 
TV writers Steve Gerber & Buzz Dixon on the 


comics, syndicated TV shows, and the JOE 
movie—Rubinstein, part 2 —- G.I. JOE cover! 


JACK KIRBY! 


DANO ANTHONY KeAtTs #4y 


COmi 


First (and last!) Look at 

Elite Comics—the King 
of comics calls 'em as he sees 'em: Jack Kirby 
on Stan Lee & Marvel—Bob Burden on FLAM- 
ING CARROT, part 2—Kirby cover! 


Moebius at Marvel!— 
#45- $5.00 DC's Richard Bruning 
& Bob Rozakis on DARK KNIGHT & WATCH- 
MEN, part 1—KATY KEENE’s Bill Woggon & 
Barb Rausch, part 1—lots more—Moebius 
cover! 


lOwar LAYS EGG! 


‘ence #38 


#38-$5 0 Creator Steve Gerber & 
. producer Gloria Katz 
on HOWARD THE DUCK movie—Larry Hama, 
part 2—BEANY & CECIL animation artist Willie 
lto—writer J. Marc DeMatteis and more! 


#42 COUNTS] Writer/editor Steve 

AS FIVE| Riggenberg in a frank in- 
terview with Frazetta, legendary comics artist and 
fantasy painter, including rare photos, art and in- 
side info—Frazetta cover! 


X-MEN & GUMBY artist 

Art Adams exclusive 
first interview—Pulitzer Prize-winning artist Jeff 
MacNelly—Woggon & Rausch, part 2—Bruning 
& Rozakis, part 2—Art Adams cover! 


X-Factor * ma.X 


watt a cose #39 
BeGacow 


#39 $5 00 X-FACTOR writer & artist 
“ . Louise & Walt Simonson 
—X-MEN editor Ann Nocenti—MR. X creator 


Dean Motter—ALPHA FLIGHT’S Dave Ross & 
WORDSMITH'S Dave Darrigo—DeMatteis, part 


= 


herr tend 
Biers 
‘coe? 


favorite 
comics be 
BANNED 


#43-$5 0 Sex & Violence in Comics: 
. censorship, discussed by 
Frank Miller, John Byrne, Steve Bissette, Carol 
Kalish, Rick Obadiah, Marvel's original founding 
attorney—more! 


ORVID ANTIMONY KRAFT S 


Rare behind-the-suenes 

interview with Charlie 

py creator Charles Schulz—TV 

animation artist Darrell McNeil—PLAYGIRL's 
Lynn Williams—plenty more! 


New York, NY 10001 


WARNING "gauoe 


#40-$5 00 FLAMING CARROT'S 
. crazed creator, Bob 
Burden, part 1—Vortex publisher Bill Marks— 


Darrigo & Ross, part 2—MOONSHADOW’s J. 
Marc DeMatteis, part 3—CARROT cover! 


#44. $5 00 Comics greats Jerry 
va . Slegel, Jack Kirby & Bob 
Kane party—TV stars & comics writers Bill 


Mumy & Miguel Ferrer—Stan Sakai on USAGI 
YOJIMBO—Harvey Comics’ Ken Selig—more! 


TCHMEN MOVIE! 


BAUD GNIMOKY XARET'S 


The world of THE 

WATCHMEN: Alan 
Moore bids farewell to comics—WATCHMEN 
unknown background fiom role-playing writers 
Greenberg & Winninger—more!—WATCHMEN 
cover by Gibbons! 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 
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Order any 3 for $10 — or any 5 for SIS. 


#49-$5 00 MICRA special issue — 
. interviews with writer/let- 
terer & husband/wife team Lamar Waldron & Susan 


Barrows, artist Ted Boonthanakit — Marvel's Bob Hall 
— MICRA cover! 


#53-$5 00 Doug Murray and Wayne 
: Vansant talk about Marvel's 
THE 'NAM — Bill Sienkiewicz and others talk about 


REAL WAR STORIES and the rea/ politics of war — 
original ‘NAM cover by Vansant! 


AIRBOY'S. Chuck Dixon on 

the secret exploits of 
WINNIE THE POOH, CONAN & more — BATMAN 
artist Jerry Robinson, part two — our first interview 
with a dead man inside the Marvel Bullpen! 


BACK ISSUES 


REZ pes 
44 y Ae 


A truly totally awesome 
book-length interview 
with George Perez! Candid photos — unprinted art 
— inside stories — from JLA/AVENGERS to 
TITANS to WONDER WOMAN! Plus: great cover! 


DURE AYTHORD PERETS. 


#54- $5 0 Marvel writer & executive 
a editor Mark Gruenwald — 
Blackthorne publisher Steve Schanes, part one — 


June Foray, the voice of Bullwinkles Rocky — TV 
critic Neal Gabler on Superman — more! 


ROME AHTEONY BRATS 


#58-$5 0 X-MEN ON TV! — Stan 
“ Lee, Larry Houston & Rick 
Hoberg tell the inside story — Jerry Robinson, final 
part — Britons McManus & McKenzie on JUDGE 
DREDD — hot Storm cover art by Will Meugniot! 


GRENDEL TRS nF DAO 


The inside story, from 


#51 ce $5.0 GRENDEL to the ill-fated 


MAX HEADROOM comic — a special issue 
celebrating Comico’s fifth anniversary — original 
Pander Bros. GRENDEL/MAX HEADROOM cover! 


#55-$5 00 Spotlight on SOUTHERN 
. KNIGHTS writer Henry 
Vogel & artist Willie Peppers — Marvel's publicity 


machine Satfel & Rutt on secrets behind successes 
— Steve Schanes, part two — more! 


#59- $5 00 Waller & Worley on the 
. controversial cat dan- 
cer, OMAHA --- Marvei and DC master artist Gene 


Colan — Belgium's Alain Baran on Herge & TINTIN — 
original OMAHA cover plus more! 


#52-$5 0 LONE WOLF SPECIAL! 
: Frank Miller interviews 
Koike & Kojima, speaks out on censorship! Conversa- 
tions with the First Comics crew, including publisher 
Rick Obadiah. Original Kojima cover! 


#56-$5.00 Enter: EXCALIBUR! Chris 


Claremont tells why he 
didn't want to write WOLVERINE — vintage 
BATMAN artist Jerry Robinson, part one — a look 
inside TSR and DUNGEONS & DRAGONS — more! 


#60-$5 QQ Wendy & Richard Pinion the 


return of ELFQUEST! — 
TV writer ot LASSIE, SUPERMAN, | SPY and 
more, Jackson Gillis, tells tales — Italian comics 
scene “X"-plored — plenty more to amaze & amuse! 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 
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NY 10001 


#61 1 $5 0 Paul Chadwick, creator of 

iJ CONCRETE, spills secret 
origins of Frank Miller, more — Dark Horse 
publisher/editor on curse of BORIS THE BEAR 
— Chadwick portfolio & original CONCRETE cover! 


Alan Moore and Dave 

Gibbons in a mammoth 
look back at WATCHMEN, an exhaustive examina- 
tion intended to clarify false conclusions & elucidate 
upon various insights & interpretations. 


#69-$5 0 Radio writer Jim Lawrence 

. on the syndicated 007 strip 

— Mike Grell from WARLORD, GREEN ARROW & 

SABLE to JAMES BOND — a visit with Dargaud in, 
France — original Grell Bond cover! 


#62-$5 0 We take a look at 
. WOLVERINE! Boss of the 
Bullpen John Buscema on drawing comics the Marvel 
way — living legend Al Williamson on life before 
fandom — Buscema WOLVERINE cover, more! 


iften & Helfer on the 
sychology of Batman ina 
group & what makes the new JUSTICE LEAGUE 
tick — ex-editor Roy Thomas on Stan Lee & the early 
days of Marvel, part one — /ots more! 


what got left out of his 
script — creator Bob Kane — Steve Englehart on 
killing Robin before the credits — vintage BATMAN 
artist Dick Sprang — lots of film photos & cover! 


CK ISSUES» 


Order any 3 for $10 — or any 5 for $15. 


A THE PUNISHER 
#63-$5.00 ona baocen ¢ 
NEXUS, plus DC's new BUTCHER, by writer Mike 


Baron — Marvel's Carl Potts & Jim Lee on THE 
PUNISHER — Dark Horse's Chris Warner — more! 


#67- $5 00 OC's Mike Gold on defining 
# The Batman through the 
decades, more, part one — CONAN in comics, Roy 
Thomas, part two — DUNGEONS & DRAGONS’ Ron 
Randall — Marvel's super-heroine model, more! 


JOHN BYRNE 


#71 -$5 0 From X-MEN to ALPHA 
. FLIGHT, from SUPERMAN 
to AVENGERS, from SHE-HULK to BATMAN and 
beyond — John Byrne has cut a wide swath through 
comics. A big interview! Original Byrne cover! 


#64-$5 00 Spotlight on the SILVER 
- SURFER! Marvel's Stan 
Lee on the early days of Timely & surviving Wertham 


— France's Moebius on drawing comics the Marvel 
way — plus Here Comics publisher, more! 


#68-$5 00 From Batman to Bugs 
. Bunny, Mike Gold, part 
two — Dark Horse's ALIENS team talks — 
unpublished Neal Adams pencils in Roy Thomas, final 
part — original Mark A. Nelson ALIENS cover! 


‘TSE CREATE 
TRAN GE TRE 
PRISER 


#72- $5. 0 A talk with the “real” 

PUNISHER team, who put 
new life in the old boy — Grant, Zeck. Beatty & 
Zimeiman call the shots in a special issue — with a 
color Mike Zeck PUNISHER cover! 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


New York, 


NY 10001 


#73- $5 0 BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 

iS — artist Wendy Pini on 
the set of the TV series — Bill Losbs on JONNY 
QUEST and more — comics from the French point 
of view. Pini cover. 


BATMA 


6% hte 88 RIS & aN 


ane oe 


‘S| BATMAN exec producers 

Michael Uslan & Ben Mel- 
niker — Yvonne Craig, Batgirl — Jean-Claude 
Mezieres on VALERIAN — Dean Motter & Mark 
Askwith on PRISONER, more! 


| 


¢€ $° 
INTERVIEW, 


Todd McFarlane’s hot new 

SPIDER-MAN series — 
FLASH GORDON’s Dan Barry, pt. 1: the golden age 
of comics — Gene Simmons of KISS rock group on 
comics fandom, more! McFarlane SPIDEY cover! 


Send to: 


Order any 3 for $10 — or any 5 for $15. 


’S JOKER: 
raayerey KING NOW! 


# 74-$5 0 Marv Wolfman on Batman 

- — Matt Groening on LIFE 
IN HELL —Willlam Stout, dean of the dinosaurs, pt 
1 — Steve Sibra on Batmania. Stout cover. 


#78-$5 0 Steve Rude on NEXUS, 
. Batman & Superman series 
— rare and valuable unseen Batman art by Perez, 
Byrne, Kirby, Zeck, Steacy, Wrightson, Sienkiewicz, 
many more! Rude cover. 


#82 COUNTS] Frank Miller on ROBOCOP 

AS FIVE| 2, GIVE ME LIBERTY, 
HARD BOILED & ELEKTRA LIVES AGAIN — 
co-creator Peter Laird on TURTLES movie & more 
— Dan Barry, pt. 2: Mickey Spillane & more! Original 
Miller cover! 


88 SAEGORE HIRIS'S 


Howard Chaykin on BLACK 
KISS, FLAGG, more — 


Gerry Conway on PUNISHER — French and Belgian 
comics — Moeblus on BLUEBERRY, Bill Stout, pt. 2, 
from Conan to Godzilla. Chaykin cover. 


S| TURTLES: the Movie! 

Inside story with screen- 

writers Bobby Herbeck and Todd Langen — actress 

Judith Hoag — producers Tom Gray and Simon Fields 
— Licensor Mark Freedman, more! 


#83-$5 0 GRENDEL vs. BATMAN 
. as told by Matt Wagner — 
Archie Comics’ TEEN TURTLES — Dan Barry, pt. 3: 
Frazetta, Stan Lee, more — McKenzie Queen's Bernie 
Mireault! Matt Wagner cover! 


New York, NY 10001 


MARVELS NEW WMEN 


476-$5.0 


AHERN STS STAAL TE 
stg ROPRIEY REELS 


Boaz Yakin on PUNISHER 
screenplay — Marc Sives- 
tri on X-MEN — Bill Stout, pt. 3, Red Sonja to 
Disney. Silvestri cover. 


#80- $5 00 LEGENDS OF THE DARK 
® KNIGHT artist Ed Hannigan 

— Tom Sutton on SQUALOR — John Colardo, from 

TARZAN to BUZ SAWYER. Hannigan cover. 


#8 4- $5. 00 Superstar artist Sam Kieth 

on WOLVERINE & ALIENS, 
— Ken Mitehroney on SPACE ARK, TINY TOONS. 
TURTLES — Dan Barry, pt. 4: Shah of Iran to Kirk 
Douglas — Archie TURTLES update, more! Original 
Kieth cover! 


Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


SPIDEY: THE MOVIE! 


Soe sears sone 
HAS IRE AMERT it. 
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BIG SPIDEY SPECIAL! 


#85- $5 . 0 Movie scripter Ted Newsom 


— Todd McFarlane’s censored Spidey scene — Erik 
Larsen on Spidey & Punisher — Stan Lee — John 
Prentics, pt. 1 — more! Original Larsen cover! 


#89-$5 00 ROCKETEER movie scrip- 
. ter (and FLASH producer) 
Paul DeMeo — SPIDER-MAN’s John Romita Sr. — 


Kyle Baker — Hitchcock's storyboard artist Harold 
Michaelson! Neal Adams ROCKETEER cover! 


#93- COUNTS} Secret origins of DC's new 
ROBIN revealed by writer 
Charles Dixon and artist Tom Lyle — a chat with 


YUMMY FUR's Chester Brown — Remy Bastien pt. 2 
— plus an original Lyle Batman/new Robin cover! 


Order any 3 for $10 — or any 5 for $15. 


Comics’ 
#86-$5.00 srovestisontos-- tom 
SUPERMAN to SHE-HULK thru AVENGERS & 


NAMOR! Plus Martin Wagner of HEPCATS, John 
Prentics, pt. 2 & more! 


dack Kirby, Jim Starlin, Re 
#90-$5.00 Lieteld, “fore sive " 
more speak out on Comics: For Love or Money? Will 


Murray on THE DESTROYER — Rick Norwood on 
Classic comic strips. Hot Fablan cover! 


MARVELS INFINITY GAUNTLET 


as or #94 


DRv/D aurhows Keats 


a8 Hat Sig 
te ‘ fig 


3 Gorge Po ; 
#94-$5.00 feta 
writer Peter David on adapting THE ROCKETEER 


from movies back to comics — FLARE to SIMP- 
SONS: Tim Burgard — Bastien, pt. 3! Perez cover! 


stb og 


#87-$5 00 From ALIENS VS. PRE- 
. DATOR to TERMINATOR 
with writers Mark Verheiden and John Arcudi — Wendy 
& Richard Pini on ELFQUEST Il — ALIENS artist 


Karl Story — plus Randy S*radley on Dark Horse! 


ans satgonn sere OO) 


#91 By $5 00 Comics & movie artist Paul 
. Power in a candid, full- 
length, issue-long interview with acclaimed artist/ 


publisher Neal Adams — art a-plenty — plus an 
all-new CYBERRAD cover by Adams! 


#95-$5. 00 SECRET OF THE OOZE 
scripter Todd Langen talks 
about the TURTLES || movie — writer/artist 


Charles Vess on Spider-Man & more, pt. 1 — from 
EC to early Marvel with Gene Colan, more! 


#88-$5 0 A talk with TV's FLASH 
. producer (and ROCKETEER 
movie scripter) Danny Bilson — BEETLE BAILEY's 
Jerry Dumas — DC's Julius Schwartz on the Silver 
Age — more! 


GHOST RIDER‘ 
#92-$5.00 Mackie is hot ji Marvel 
artist Rodney Ramos on TOXIC AVENGER — comics 


in nearby Mexico sell by the millions, Remy Bastien, 
pt. 1! Ghost Rider/Toxie cover by Ramas. 


#96-$5 00 Spotlight on Marvel's new 
. X-FORCE ina fact-packed 
confab with Fabian Niclza — SPIDEY & SAND- 


MAN artist Charles Vess, pt. 2 — Gene Colan on 
comics art, pt. 2! Listeld X-FORCE cover. 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


New York, 


NY 10001 


SAAT ANH NN 


#97-$5 00 ROCKETEER MOVIE! An 
. epic and engaging inter- 
view with Dave Stevens on Rocketeer, comics and 


good girl art — Plus Gene Colan, pt. 3. Movie 
storytelling and Comics Early Days! 


BATMAN: DREDD! 
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SRO aE 


‘VRE SEMEIES, 


#1 01 -$5 00 Batman vs. Judge Dredd 
. Writer Alan Grant and 
artist Simon Bisley — plus he bana WOLVER: 


INE — Val Semeiks on LOBO & DEMON — Murphy 
Anderson, more! Original Bisley cover! 


ALL NEW Y-FACTOR! | 


cians Sree RAI KOLUOHY KRAFT ES 


SSORC INS tLe 


#105-$5..00 write ea oes on tne 
All-New X-FACTOR — HISTORY OF MARVEL 


maven Les Daniels — answers to the Cl 100 Quiz — 
more! Original Stroman X-FACTOR cover! 


Ee 
SRULL & BONES 


BACK ISSUES 


Order any 3 for $10 


#98-$5 0 NEW X-MEN! Chris Clare- 
. mont, Jim Lee, Whilce Por- 
tacin and Scott Williams make comics history for 
Marvel! Gene Colan, pt. 4 — Wolverine. Plus Jim Lee 
X-Men cover! 
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#102-$5.00 cciping: xen.” sai 
state of the comics industry — Australian AIR 


HAWK artist, John Dixon, pt. 1 — SWAMP THING 
scripter Nancy Collins speaks! Jim Lee X-MEN cover! 


oe | 


Ss: OCIDE 
#1 06-$5 . 0 vite ‘one Acad pe 
DARKMAN movie scripter Chuck Pfarrer on adapting 


THE THING to comics — Ed Hannigan on SKULL & 
BONES — lots more! Original Hannigan S&B cover! 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 


— or any 5 for $15. 


#99-$5 0 LOBO ON TV! Screen- 
. writers speak — plus Alan 
Grant, Simon Bisley & Keith Giffen on LOBO — Jeph 
Loeb & Tim Sale on OC's new CHALLENGERS OF 
THE UNKNOWN — Plus LOBO cover by Bisley! 
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#103-$5.00czun sm tlt 
MAN thru BOOKS OF MAGIC to BATMAN — Early 


Marvel Ager Dick Ayers — early DC/Marvel artist 
Jim Mooney — John Dixon, pt. 2! Hot Fabian cover! 


#1 07-$5 0 Dave Sim, independent & 
. iconoclastic creator of 
the aardvark, in an open & exclusive interview with 
Stove Bissette talks for the first time about CEREBUS 
— more! Original Sim/Gerhard CEREBUS cover! 


SOARES RCS 


#1 00- COUNTS] BIG 100TH ISSUE! 100 
AS 3_| Most Powerful in Comics 
—100 Quiz Questions—Index 1st 100 Issues! Also, 


Enki Bilal, Alex Kotzky, Don Heck, Will Eisner! Unpub- 
lished Art by Byrne, Perez, Miller, McFarlane, more! 
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WAR OF THE GODS! 
#104-$5.00 George hee aa Be 
over fiasco, tells all — from WOLVERINE to movie 


storyboarding with top artist Ted Boonthanakit — 
more! Hot original Ted B. WOLVERINE cover! 


#1 08-$5 0 Pulitzer winning writer/ 

. artist Art Splegelman on 
MAUS — Australian writer David De Vries & artist 
Glenn Lumsden on comics down under — LEGION 


legend Harry Broertjes on early comics fandom! 


234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 
New York 10001 


#1 09-$5 00 Edgar Rice Burroughs ex- 

. travaganza! Tarzan ex- 
plored by George McWhorter, pt. 1 — early Burroughs 
Bibliophile Beb Hyde on Tarzan in comics — PRINCE 


VALIANT's John Cullen Murphy — more! 
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#1 13- j Mammoth Frank Miller 
SIN CITY $5. 00 bagi picid 


chologist Nathaniel Branden on the psychology of 
comics, DARK KNIGHT, more! Original Miller cover 


Behind the scenes, BATS/ 

LOBO! SANDMAN to 
DEADMAN, Kelley Jones on why his art works — 
Sam Kieth on THE MAXX, more — Mazzucchelli, 
part 2— Friedrich, part 3. LOBO/BATMAN cover! 


Send to: 


BACK ISSUES 


#110-$5.00 mrSianrnex sro. 


DEEP SPACE 9 — Walter Koenig on acting & collect- 
ing — TREK & TNG scripters Weinstein & Friedman — 


McWhorter, pt. 2! New Purcall/Goler TREK cover! 


#114-$5.00 sietreese spats — a 
kinds of art and lots of info — also inside Skybox 


trading cards with George White, more. Brian 
Stelfreeze Batman cover. 


} au 
#118-$5.00 Serce wine's Coin 
Meaney — DS9’s Cirroc Lofton on comics — first 


look at STAR TREK Virtual Reality centers, coming 
soon! Mark Waid on writing comics. More! 
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#111-35.00 ae cee 
Strick (CAPE FEAR, FINAL ANALYSIS, others) tells 


tales — ROBOCOP VS. TERMINATOR artist Walt 
Simonson — lots of art! New Simonson cover! 


pape 
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Artist David Mazzucchelli 


#115-$5,00 smens teint 


part 1 — early years of comics and Topps trading 
cards — new Topps comics company — Mike 
Friedrich, comics agent, part 1. Mike Mignolacover. 
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. #119 
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IMAGE i 
R116 (aes Ge conc re! 
, more — Rob Liefeld on 


YOUNGBLOOD, Image/Valiant Xover — Valentino 
on SHADOWHAWK, 1963, more! Hot cover! 


NY 10001 


———_——____—_|[__Back issues. 
Order any 3 for $10 — or any 5 for $15. 


RoboCop : Terminator! 
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‘ANIMATED X-MEN 
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#112-$5.00 stay tessa ook at 


X-MEN show — SOUTHERN KNIGHTS/CHAM- 
PIONS/FLARE crossover — director of BEBE'S 
KIDS talks — more! Original X-MEN/TV cover art! 


#1 16-$5 00 Neil Gaiman on S/ 

. MAN, BLACK ORCHID, 
DEATH, SPANN— Chris Bechalo on DEATH, HULK, 
BATMAN — How to break in, in Mike Friedrich, part 
2— more! New Bachalo cover, featuring DEATH ! 


#120-$5. 00 pemian Roger sermon 
the Reign of the Supermen — golden age SUPER- 


MAN scribe Alvin Schwartz — stage Superman Gary 
Jackson — more! 


Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 
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Look What’s New In 


COMICS INTERVIEW 


EK MOVIE! 
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BA: TOM Aa N 


Knightfadtlutdl 


Can't count on your retailer to stock enough copies of every 
COMICS INTERVIEW? 


Tired of missing important issues? 
Still don't have a full-service comics shop in your area? 


Let's face it, you really can’t afford to miss an issue of COMICS 
INTERVIEW. Some of our back issues are currently selling for as 
much as $20.00 or more! Best of all, as a subscriber, you need not 
worry about missing hot issues because they're already so/d outat 
the retailer by the time you get there. 


As a subscriber, there are other benefits, too. 


You pay only $3.00 or so per issue postpaid, whereas the cover 
price ranges from $3.95 to $4.95 or more for special issues. When 
the hot issues hit the stores, have them hit your mail box at the same 
time, and read the hottest comics news, in the hottest interviews 
available, only in COMICS INTERVIEW! 


10th Anniversary of 
INTERVIEW!! 


THE NON- 
PRICE GUIDE 
ZINE! 


r 
J (CO PLEASE START MY SUBSCRIPTION WITH 

i] COMICS INTERVIEW #___ 

H Subscriptions: $36 — 12 issues — U.S.A. ($51 Overseas & Canada). 
1 NAME 

: ADDRESS 

I cIry. STATE ZIP 

Di jaar al eee a etic eee ahaa 
ORDER FROM 


FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
234 FIFTH AVE. @ SUITE 301 
NEW YORK, NY 10001 


The System 
is the 


solution! & 


The Comic Defense System” — 
a new symbol of total tt 
COMIC protection __ 


We've given the Comic Defense 
System a whole new image that 
symbolizes our commitment to 
protecting your collection. Look for 
our new logo everywhere comics 
are sold. 


Why the System? 


Superior-quality Comic Defense 
System products are coordinated 

fo provide maximum collection 
protection. You'll find the right 
combination of products for a comic 
of any size and condition. From the 
rarest Golden Age and Silver Age 
editions to the latest hologram-cover 
collectibles, you can depend on the 
Comic Defense System. 


Don't setile for less 

than Maximum 

Collection Protection 

When you need maximum collection 
protection, there's only one solution 
— The Comic Defense System. 


The Comic Defense System — 
ask for it by name at your 
favorite comic book store! 


©1993 Capital City Distribution, Inc. Comic Defense System and 
ProBags are registered trademarks and Superior, Collector Shields 
and Maximum Collection Protection are trademarks of Capital City 
Distribution, Inc. All rights reserved. Ultra-PRO is a trademark of 
Rembrandt. Mylar is a registered trademark of DuPont Co. 


You'll 


PREVIEWS will send you 
head-over-heels with every 
issue for 1993 filled with new 
regular features between two 
spectacular covers: 


= PREVIEWS Comics™: 
Featuring Aliens: Earth 
Angel by John Byrne 
and The Good Guys 
by Mike W. Barr and 
Grey—available nowhere 
else! 

= Promotional inserts 
showcasing the latest, 
hottest trading cards! 

= PREVIEWS 
Presents™: 
Exclusive comics 
sneak-previews! 

= Interviews with 
top creators and person- 
alities in 
comics and beyond! 

= Marvel Highlights— 
32 powerful pages packed 
with indispensible 
information from the 
House of Ideas! 

= § Full-colorGems 
of the Month! 


= Advance information and convenient — word in comics, no matter how you look at 
ordering for the latest in comics it. Comprehensive, colorful, collectible— 


and collectibles! 


You'll 


Se. 


I previews! 


EP, PREVIEWS! 


FREE CARDS INSIDE: BATMAN ANIMATED SERIES II « THE CREATORS UNIVERSE 


COMICS, GAMES, TRADING CARDS, AND MORE! 


SEPTEMBER 1993 
VOL. Ill, NO. 9 


Super ann / $2.50 CAN 
Sin City! ) LINIVERSE! 


Frank Miller's 


LNIVERSE! 
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PREVIEWS? ive tsi (and last) 


and available at fine comics shops 


PREVIEWS is a publication of Diamond Comic Distributors, Inc., the industry's leading distributor of new comics and related merchandise. 


